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to Mrs. L vey Waltts, the Duke of Monmoath's 
mother ; —_—— the ng Ry 
this in council, — publiſhed a declaration to 
refute the yet the Duke of Monmouth 
land, in Auguft, without leave ; 
any notice of the 


his party in 
the kingdom. 2 which met in 


* 124 


Odober, pracecded in the ſame way with the | 


former parliament againſt the court and the 
Duke of York; they paſſed a bill for exclud- 
ing the Duke from the ſucceſſion, and 
ſent it up to the Houſe of Lords, where it 
was thrown out: but the Commons ſtill pro- 


| 


ceeding upon reſolutions againſt popery and the 


Duke, the parliament was diſſolved in Janu- | 
ary 1680-1, and a new parliament ſummoned / 
to meet at Oxford in March following. A few 

days after the meeting of this new parliament, | 
they reſumed the excluſion bill, which was 
read the firſt time, upon the 28th of March, 
and ordered a ſecond reading: but the King, 
perceiving the 2 of the houſe, diſſolved 


this parliament after a ſeſſion of but ſeven 


days. 


In June 1683, a conſpi was diſcovered 
called the Ryehouſe plot, to aſſaſſinate his Ma- 
jeſty and the Duke of York near Rychouſe, not 
far from Hoddeſdon, in Hertfordſhire, as they 
were returning from New-market; and to ex- 
cite an inſurrection in London and other | 
— A proclamation was iſſued for appre- 

ing the conſpirators, among whom were 
Dake of Monmouth, the Earl of Eſſex, 

and the Lord Ruſſel, eldeſt fon to the Earl of 
Bedford: the Earl of Eſſex, upon the 21ſt of 
July was found dead in the Tower, with his 
throat cut from ear to ear; and the Lord Rul- 
ſel, being tried and convicted of high treaſon, 
was beheaded on a ſcaffold in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. At the ſame tie ſeveral more of the 
conſpirators 


K . 


conſpirators were tried and executed : but the 


| Duke of Monmouth, ſurrendering himfelf to 


his Majeſty, was pardoned ; and being baniſhed 
the court, went over to Holland. 


Upon the 28th of July, the Princeſs Anne, 
youngeſt daughter to the Duke of York, was 
marricd to Prince George, brother to the King 
of Denmark; and upon the 6th of February, 
1684-5, King Charles the ſecond died in the 
55th year of his age, and the 37th of Is 
reign, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


Immediately after the deceaſe of Charles, his 


brother James was proclaimed without the leaſt 


ſhadow of oppoſition. On the contrary, the 


people ſeemed to rejoice at his ſucceeding to 


the crown. On the day of his acceſſion he 
diſclaimed arbitr principles before bis 
council at Whitehall, and declared he would 
maintain the religion eſtabliſned by law, and 
defend the liberties of his people. On the 23d 
of April the King and were crowned 
with the uſual ſolemnities. On the 19th" 6f 
May the parliament of En met, when the 
King aſſured them, that he was determined to 
protect the church of England, and maintain 
the liberties and properties of his people: He 
acquainted them alſo, that the Earl of Argyll 
was landed in Scotland, where he was in re- 
bellion againſt his Majeſty, and afterwards ſent 
a — to both houſes, acquainting them, 
that the Duke of Monmouth was landed at Lime, 
in Dorſetſhire; upon which both houſes re- 

I g folved 


executed by j Jefferies, a man who was 
very odious to people, not only for his 
brutiſh cruelty, but his glaring partiality upon 
all occafions in favour of the court ; for which, 
upon his return from this bloody work in the 
weſt, he was made Lord High Chancellor. 


King James, being now freed of the dan- 
ger he was in from onmouth's rebellion, be 
gan to diſcover his deſign of eſtabliſhing po- 

in his dominions, the ſcheme he had long 
even while he was Duke of York. He 
began in Ireland, where he diſſolved the privy 


council, 
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council, and appointed a new one with ſeveral 
papiſts in it, notwithſtanding an act paſſed in 
the late reign, called the Teſt Act, by which 
it was enjoined, that all perſons, enjoying any 
office or place of truſt, ſhould not only take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, but alſo re- 
ceive the communion according to the rites of 
thechurch of England; and means were found of 
having a ſtanding army of papiſts in Ireland, 
commanded by the Earl of yrconnel, an a- 
vowed papiſt. In England the King had a 
ſtanding army of 15000 men, in which were 
many officers, not qualified according to the 
teſt act; and he diffolved the parliament of 
Scotland, upon their refuſing to free his Roman 
Catholic ſubjects from the reſtraints they lay 


| 

Now the papiſts began every where to ſet 
up the public — their religion; the 
Jeſuits erected colleges and ſeminaries in all 
* towns ; four ger biſhops were 
publicly conſecrated in King's chapel; 
monks appeared in the habits of their reſpec- 
uve — A not long before 
were popi ieutenants of counties, 
piſh. juffices of the peace, and other rei 
magiſtrates all ovet England. 


In the year 1686, the King ſent an embaſſy 
to the Pope, in order to reconcile the three king- 
doms to the Holy See. In the beginning of 
the year 1687, he ſept his declaration into 
Scotland, ſuſpending, by virtue of his ſovereign 

3 authority, 
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„ all laws againſt the Catholics; and 
upon the 4th of April he publiſhed the like 
declaration for liberty of conſcience in England. 

He ſent a mandate to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge to admit one Alban Francis, aBenediQtine 
monk, to the degree of Maſter of. Arts, which the 
univerſity refulag to do, the vice chancellor 
was deprived of his « office. The prefidentſhip 


of Magdalen college, in Oxford, being vacant, | 


the King ſent his mandate to the vice - preſident 
and fellows to elett one Anthony Farmer, a man, 
who had pramiſed to declare hamſelf a catho- 
lic, into that office ; but the college refuſing to 
comply, the vice-preſident and fellows were 
expelled, and deprived of their livings, which 
were given to papiſts. | 


At this rate did the King go on to eſtabliſh 
popery ; whilſt the Proteſtants, in the mid of 
their danger, were in hopes, that his Majeſty, be- 
ing in years, would not live much longer, aud 
that the acceſſion of the Princeſs of Orange, 
who was preſumptive heir to the crown, would 
ſet all things right again: but their hopes 
ſeemed 8 > extin iſhed, when a proclama- 
tion was „ on the 2d January 
bes ts E — the . geen was with child, 

d ordering 2 giving on that ac- 


On the 27th of April, a declaration w 
bliſhed — liberty o conſcience, which ne 
ſhops were ordered to ſee read in all church 

and chapels: but ſeven biſhops, how — 
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2 
reſolved not to obey the order, were ſent to 
the Tower. ä * 


On the 1oth of June, the Queen was ſaid 
to be delivered of a Prince, who is the 
Pretender, and is by ſome fu to be a 
ſuppoſititious child. The ſeven bi „ hb, 
on the 15th of june, were from the 
Tower, were upon the 29th tried at the King's 
Bench bar, for a libel againſt the King and his 
government, and acquitted, which occafioned 
public rejoicings all over the kingdom. 


After the birth of the Prince of Wales, the 

ateſt part of the nation, Tories as well as 
Whigs, — in earneſt to think of means for 
preſerving their religion and hberties from be- 
ing utterly deſtroyed. To this end, 
many perſons of rank and intereſt took 
ſures 


vice the Kin 
deſign was the end of September, w 
he was overwhelmed with the utmoſt confterna- 
tion. In this emergency, James conſulted imme- 
diately with the biſhops then in London, 
and took ſeveral ſteps towards the redreſs 
of publick grievances. He aboliſhed a com- 

which he had inſtituted for ecclefiaſti- 
cal affairs; he took off a ſuſpenſion, _ 
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came too late, and were evident- 
of neceſſity and not of choice. 


time, the Prince of Orange 
i ining the motives 
_— on, and declaring that the de. 
of ſt was to maintain the proteſtant reli- 
and the laws and liberties of theſe king- 
which had been y violated. The 

having taken leave of the States, 
on 19th of October, with a fleet 
fifty men of war, twenty-five frigates, 
hg „ about 400 tranſports, and 
and forces on board ; and was accom- 
by a great many Engliſh nobility and 
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officers: but the fleet had not ſailed many 
when the wind ſuddenly ſhifted to the 
„ and blew a violent ſtorm, which laſted 
two whole days, and ſcattered the ſhips in 
ſuch a manner, that a whole week elapſed be- 
fore they could re · aſſemble at their rendez- 


The damage ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet 
ing in a ſew days ired, the Prince re- 
ovember, and failing 


with ſeveral h and Frenchi 


The King no ſooner received intelligence of 
the Prince's landing, than he ordered his 
___ aſſemble on Saliſbury Plain, under 
the Earl of Feverſham : but great numbers of 
them went over to the Prince; and when the 
King arrived at Saliſbury, moſt of the officers 
declared that they could not in conſcience 
fight againſt the Prince of Orange, who aimed 
at nothing but the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties of the people. The 
King, finding he could not rely on his army, 
returned to London, and, on the way, had the 
mortification to be deſerted by Prince George 
of Denmark, who was ſoon followed by 
his princeſs the lady Anne, to the great grief 
of her father, from whom there was now an 
univerſal defettion of all ranks of people. 


The Prince, in the mean time, had advanced 
to Sherburn, and from thence to Saliſbury, 
where he made a triumphant entry, the King's 
army having retired to Reading. 


His 


[ 20 ] 

His Majeſly, finding himſelf in this deplo- 
rable condition, aſſembled the few Proteitant 
Lords who happened to be in London, and 
implored their advice: they were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that he ſhould immcdiately call a 
free parliament, and ſend deputies to treat of 


an accommodation with the Prince, who re- 


turned ſome propoſals, which were ſo mode- 
rate, that the King ſeemed inclinable to ac- 
cept them: but, in the mean time, conſulting 
with his popiſh friends, to whom the propoſals 
were by no means favourable, they advited 


him to withdraw himſelf with his Quecn and 
Accordingly, che 
Queen, with the young Prince, and a few at- 
tendants, went away the gth of December in 


fon out of the kingdom. 


the night, and embarking at Graveſend, ar- 
nved 1afely in France: and the King, the 
night following, left Whitehall in diſguiſe, ia 
order to follow her thither. 


As ſoon as the King diſappeared, the lords 
and biſhops who were in London, together with 
ſome other perſons of diſtinction, held a con- 


ſultation in Guildhall, with the Lord Mayor 


and Aldermen, when they reſolved to adhere 
to the Prince of Orange, and ſent deputies to 


him with this reſolution, ſubſcribed by all the 


members of that aſſembly : the common coun- 
cil of London ſent a deputation to the Prince, 
with an addreſs, craving his protection, and 
intreating him to honour the city with his 
preſence. The populace plundered, burned, 
and demoliſhed all & Romiſh chapels. 9 

cellor 


11 
cellor Jeffries, being diſcovered as he was at- 
tempting to eſcape in diſguiſe out of the nati- 
on, was mal-treated by the multitude, and con- 
reyed to the Tower, where he ſoon ended 
his days. 


The Earl of Feverſham, in purſuance of a 
ſetter which he received from the King before 
his departure, diſbanded the army, when ſome 
Iriſh foldiers, finding themſelves deſtitute of 
ſubſiſtence, were compelled by hunger to 


- rifle a houſe at Uxbridge : this incident was 
ſwelled into a report that an Iriſh army had 
landed in England, and was in full march to 
the capital, where it occaſioned a moſt terrĩ- 


ble panic, which ſoon ſpread itſelf all over 
the kingdom. The Prince of Orange, and the 
nobility in London, to prevent any further 
miſchief, publiſhed a proclamation, requiring 


"the officers to reaſſemble their men, and wait 


in quarters for further orders. 
In the mean time, the ſmall veſſel in which 


the King had embarked was detained at Fe- 


verſham by the common „who diſcover- 
ed Sir Edward Hales, who attended the Ki 

on board, and miſtook the King for his prieſt 
or chaplain. In this opinion, they arreſted, 

inſult Ly robbed their unfortunate ſove- 
reign: but being at length known by ſome 
perſons preſent, they ſhewed marks 1 2— 
tion, and offered to reſtore 7 Then 
the King ſent for the Earl of Winchelſea, who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood; 
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would continue to manage i 
government: they ordained a day of than 
giving for the happy deliverance of the nation, 
and appointed a particular prayer for the 
Prince of Orange. the 28th day of January, 
the Commons voted, that Ki mes the fe- 


lords, after ſome debates, concurred with this 
vote of the houfe of Commons; and then bôth 
SS reign Jikedy ns Ting nel 
reign jointly as Kin 
Queen of England. On the rztþh of F wy 
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the Princeſs of arrived in London 


; King 
+ in 


that very day, he and the Princeſs where pro- 
claimed, by the names of William and Mary, 
King and Queen of England. 


[ 16 


] 
of April, the 


James dad fortriced his right to the crown, 

that the throne wasbecome vacant; andpreſently 

r of Eng 
0 

— 

day of 


this act, their M 
ng and 

their coronation in England; and com, 

miſhoners were ſent to make a folemn tenden 


of the crown to their Majeftics, dn 
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of the eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland, 
which was done in the Banquetting-houſe, up- 
on the 31th of May. Now the meeting of 
the eſtates of Scotland was converted into 
a parliament, and prelacy once more aboliſhed 
in that kingdom. 


From the beginning of the reign of King 
William and Gn Mary, there was a party 
in the nation who diſliked the new ſettlement, 
and were in continual plots to overturn it ; 
theſe were diſtinguiſh-d by the name of Ja- 
cobites, as alſo that of Non-jurors, from 
their refuſing to take the oaths to the preſent 


government. This y was ftrengthened 
and kept alive b rd hr 
ſcrupled or refuſed to take the new oaths, a- 
mong whom were ſeveral of the biſhops, who, 
after ſome time, were deprived, and their Sees 
filled with others, which occaſioned a ſchiſm 
in the church of England. 


In Scotland, the Duke of Gordon held the 
caſtle of Edinburgh for the late King; but 
was forced to ſurrender it upon the 13th of 
June 1689; and now all the hopes of James 
and his party were in the Viſcount of Dundee, 
who had aſſembled a body of highlanders, and 
attacking King William's army under Gene- 
ral Mackay, at Killycrankie, entirely routed it, 
but fell in the engagement by a random ſhot. 
The cauſe he had eſpouſed daily declined in 


| 
Scotland after his death,and thec t length, 


vearied with repeated misfortunes, laid down 
B 3 their 


181 
their arms, and took the benefit of a par. 
don, which King William offered to thoſe who 
would ſubmit within the time limited in the 
prociamation. 


Tyrconnel, who commanded in Ireland, 
took care to ſecure the molt :mportant places 
in that iſland for King James, who having 
ſailed from Breft, with ſome French troops, 
landed at Kinſale on the 12th of March 
1688-9. Having taken Colerain and Kilmore, 
after a vigorous refiſtarice, he laid fiege to 
Londonderry on the zoth of April, from 
whence, a few days after, he departed to 
meet his parliament in Dublin, where he paſ- 
ſed an act to attaint between two and three 
thouſand proteſtants of high treaſon. In the 
mean time, the inhabitants of Londonderry 
defended themſelves with ſurpriſing 
and perſeverance, as did alſo thoſe of Innifkil- 
ling. In Auguſt, Duke Schomberg arrived ia 
Ireland with 10,000 men, and took Carrick- 
fergus ; and King William, having paſſed. an 
act for inveſting the Queen with the adminiſ- 
tration during his abſence, ſet fail for that 
alland attended by Prince George of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Ormond, and ſeveral other 
== of — ql landed at rug. 

upon the 14th June 1690, 
whence he immediately proceeded to Belfaſt, 
where he was joined by the Duke of Schom- 
berg, the Prince of Wurtemberg, and other 
general officers, and attacking King James, 
on the 1 of July, upon the bank of the river 
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28th of October following. The 
the Engliſh made themſelves maſters 
allway and Limerick, 


put to the war in Ire- 


0 t the beginning 
of the year 1691, left England, and retired to 

„ her native country. The King was 
no ſooner gone abroad this year, than the Ja- 
cobites, in concert with France, reſumed their 
— Joy mp for Me — 

ames: the vigilance a 

feated. Several were taken up, and Lord 
Preſton and Mr. Aſhton were tried and con- 
demned: the conſpirators were to get King 
William affaflinated in Holland, while King 
James made a deſcent upon England from la 
H where he was actually ready to em- 
bark, with an army of Engliſh, Scots, Iriſh and 
French ; but the Engliſh fleet under Admiral 
Ruſſel gave the French fleet commanded by 
Admiral Taurville ſuch a fignal defeat, on the 
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19 h 
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execution 
— 2 — 


of Glencoe, one day only after the — 
tion was ela; ſurrendered , and had 
the oaths to him and his adhe- 


rents; upon — returned to their habi - 
. 1 in full confi- 
dence o protected e government, 
to which they hd fo folem — ſubmitted: but 
Macdonald bein at court as an 

incorrigible rebel, it was | reſolved to extir 
him with his family and dependants, by mili- 
ry execution, as one who paid no regard to 
Upon this reſolution, the 
figned a warrant for the deſtruction of 
unhappy people, the nember of whom 
amounted to two hundred. In the month of 
— Cn Omg af 6 of Glenlyon, 
— A ky Ay — ; 2 

com ſo er 

ny yet of the land-tax 2 
money, and were entertained by Macdonald 
with the moſt cordial hoſpitality ; but entering 
his houſe in the dead of the night, they mur- 
dered him in his bed, roether wich neg gh- 
bouring gentleman who had been his gueſt, 


md, having ſome time before ſubmitted — che 
| government, 


221 | 
„had his ion in his pocket. 
Eight and thirty perſons ſuffered in this man- 
ner, the greateſt part of whom were ſurprized | 
in their s; but the reſt of the men in che 
valley, being alarmed, made their eſcaye; 
however all the houſes were burned, the cattle 
and effects found in the valley carried away 
and the hapleſs women and children left naked 
and forlorn, without covering, food, or ſhel- 
ter, in the midſt of the ſnow that covered the 
whole face of the country, and at a great difjance 
from any | cp under =o cam- 
plication amities rally periſhed 
in the waſte, before they — receive the 
leaſt aſſiſtance. This barbarous maſſacre, per- 
formed under the ſanction of King William 
authority, produced in many perſons an inſup- 
2 averſion to his government; and in- 
ſo many perſons of character and dĩſtinc- 
tion had been impriſoned during this reign, 
upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, that the diſcon- 
— —— 
inſinuate, tl only ex one tyrant 
for another. 


In July 1693, was fought the battle of Lane 
den, between the allies commanded by King 
William and the French under the Duke 
Luxemburg, in which the allies were defeated, 
and in conſequence of which the French be- 
came maſters of Charleroy ; and nothing could | 
de more inglorious to the Engliſh than their 
operations at ws) during this _, a- 
mong other misfortunes, a plik 
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anerchant ſhips, under the convoy of Sir George 
Rook, were — and partly deſtroyed by 
theFrench ſquadrons; but the following year the 
iſh in ſome meaſure retrieved their honour 
at fea, by burning thirty-five French merchant 
Hips out of fifty- five, and the man of war 
which convoyed them: the Engliſ fleet bom- 
barded Dieppe and Havre-de-Grace, and 
continued to alarm the whole coaft of France, 
while a grand fleet under Admiral Ruſſel rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean, blocked 

the F rench fleet in Toulon, and by thole 
means put a ſtop to the conqueſts of France in 
Catalonia. 


On the 28th of December 1694, Queen 
Mary died of the ſmall pox in the 33d year 
of her age, after a reign of near ſix years 
jointly with the King her huſband, and was, 
upon the 5th of March following, magnifi- 
cently interred in King Henry the ſeventh's 
chapel at Weſtminſter. In the beginning of 
the year 1695s the Commons made an inquiry 
into the abuſes which had crept into the army, 
and expelled and proſecuted ſome of their own 
1 * for corruption, in the affairs of the 


| Tridia company ; and took into con- 
Ader dkien the bad Rate of the coin, which 


2 to be called in and recoined, 
year, King William laid to Namur, 
Adout the beginning of July, and reduced it ig 


| Auguſt following. Mean while the Engliſh fleet 
at the Lord Berkley, ſpread terror along 


doaſts of France, bombarded St. Maloe, 2 
| me 


in America to forbid having any commerce with, 
or giving any aſſiſtance to it; ſo that the Scots 
were at laſt forced to abandon it, under all the 
diſcouraging circumſtances imaginable, which 
created great diſcontents in Sc and had 
3 have produced abundance of mil. 


About the beginning of the year 1696, a 
ren Fe 
King and invade the kingdom. Many of the 
late King's emiffaries came over from France, 
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[26] 
toth of September 1697, and by the miniſters 
of the Emperor on the 2oth of October follow. 


Ing. 

On the 29th of July 1698, died that ho 
ful young Prince the Duke of Glocefler, fon 
of their royal highneſſes the Prince and Princes 
of Denmark: and towards the end of this 
— died the King of Spain, upon which the 

rench King declared the Duke of Anjou, his 
dfon, King of Spain. A new 141 
ring met in February 1700-1, mg in 
his ſpeech to them obſerved, — — 
loſs in the death of the Duke of Gloceſter, 
had rendered it abſolutely neceſſary for them 
to make further proviſion for the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in the proteſtant line, after his Ma- 
jeſty and the Princeſs and the heirs of heir 
ies reſpectively; in nence of which, 
on the 12th of June, his Majeſty paſſed an 
to the Princeſs Sophia. elefreſs downer of 
to inceſs kia, 
Hanover, and ve Proteſtant heirs. This 
Princeſs was grand-daughter of King James the 
firſt, by bis daughter Elizabeth, Queen of 
the . and was the mother of King George 

On the 6th day of September, 1701, died 
the late i at St. Germains.; upon 
wh: ch, the pretended Prince of Wals was pro- 
claimed King of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
order of the King of France, and treated as 
ſuch at the court of * 
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kkewiſe recogniſed by the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Savoy, and the — William was 
no ſooner informed of this tranſaction, than be 
diſpatched a courier to the King of Sweden, 
as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, to com- 
plain of this manifeſt violation. At the ſame 
time, he recalled the Earl of Manchefter, bis 
ambaſſador, from Paris, and ordered him to 
return without taking leave. The French re- 
fident in London was ordered to leave the 
kingdom. Addrefſes were preſented to the 
King from all in the three ki | 
expreſſing the addreſſers deepeſt reſentment 
the French King's preſumption, and aſſuring 
his Majeſty, that they would at all times exert 
the utmoſt of their abilities for the preierva- 
tion of his perſon, and the defence of his juſt 
rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his 
crown and dignity. A new parliament having 
met upon the zoth of December, the King 
made a celebrated h to both houſes, on 
the preſent poſture of affairs, the late inſolent 
ſtep of the French King, the dangers that 
threatned Europe by his putting his grandſon 
on the throne of Spain, and the alliances he 
had made for obviating thoſe dangers : to this 
ſpeech both houſes preſented warm and affec- 
tionate addreſſes; the Commons begged his 
Majeſty, that it might be an article in the 
ſeveral treaties of alliance, that no peace 
ſhould be made with France, till his Majeſty 
and the nation ſhould receive ſatisfaftion for 
the indignity offered by the French King, in 
declaring the — Avena: of Wales Sing 

2 0 


128 
of Great Britain and Ireland; they voted 
40,000 land forces, and as many forces for 
the ſea - ſervice; and the whole nation ſeemed 
now to join in the cry for a war with France. 


In the midſt of theſe vigorous reſolutions, the 
King, who bad been declining in his health for 
ſome time before, fell from his horſe, on the 2 iſt 
of February, 1701-2, as be was hunting, and 
broke his right collar-bone, which, joined with 
his former indiſpoſition, held him in a lan- 
guiſhing condition till the 8th of March follow- 
ing, when he expired, in the 52d year of his 
age, and the 14th year of his reign. 
his Ylneſs, he gave the royal aſſent, by com- 
miſſion, to an act for attainting the pretended 
Prince of Wales; to another act for abjuring 
the ſame pretended Prince of Wales, and ſwear- 
ing to the King, by the title of rightſul and 
lawfol King, and his heirs, according to the 
act of ſettlement ; and to another act, for the 
further ſecurity of his Majeſty's perſon, and 
— 


Anne, Princeſs of Denmark, ſecond daugh- 
ter to King james II. ſucceeded to the crown 
in virtue of the act of ſettlement, to the ge- 
neral ſatis faction of all parties, and was pro- 
claimed Queen a few hours after King William's 
death, when ſhe made a ſhort, but ſenſible 
ſpeech to the privy council, who waited on 
| her in a body, aſſuring them, that no pains or 
diligence ſhould be wanting on her part, to 
| * pre- 
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an Order of Council, directing the Princeſi 
Sophia to be publicly prayed for. 


On the 4th of May, war was declared 2 
ainſt France and Spain, in order to reſtore 
the ballance of power, by wreſting the Spaniſh 
dominions, which the Prench King had ſeized 
for his grandſon, out of his hands; and place- 
Ing the Archduke Charles, the Emperor Lev- 
pold's ſecond” fon, on the throne of Spain; and 
this was the 3 the grand alliance, as it 
was now called, which King William had 
formed not long before his death, with the 
States-General and the Emperor; and to which 
the Kings of Portugat and Pruſſia, the Duke 
of Sayby, and ſeveral other powers had now 
acreded. About this time, Lord Godolphin 
was appointed lord high treafurer, Prince 
George of Denmark lord high admiral, and 
Sir George Rooke vice admiral of Engtand. 


The war was begun in the name of the 
Elector Palatine, wittithe ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, 
which ſurrendered to the alftes about the be- 
ginning of June. In the mean time, the French 
Aw in the low countries; but the States- 

eneral having conferred the command of 
their forces on the Earl of Marlborbugh, he 
aſſembled the confederate troops the beginning 
of July, and marched after the enemy, who 
retired be fore him, every where, till, at ry 


they entirely abandoned Spaniſh CGueldertind ; 

after which the Earl then took Venloe, Rure- 
mond, Stevenſwaert, and Liege, before — 
5 5 * | en 
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the Duke of Ormond, who commanded 
hnd forces, made an attempt upon Cadiz, in 
Auguſt, but miſcarried. However, in Octo- 
ber, they made a deſcent upon 


ter of the forts and batteries of the place, 
Admiral Hopfon, with a ſquadron from the 
fleet, broke through 'a ſtrong boom which 
ſecured the harbour, aud burnt, fank, or took 
the Spaniſh galleons,' with the French men 

war that conv them, to the number of 38 
fail. In the Weſt Indies, Admiral Bembow 
adron, comminded 
but was 


tinued the battle, in which his leg was 
ed by a chain-fhot, and he recti 
wounds, of which the died ſoon 
of his captains, Kirby and Wade, 
and condemned at Jamaica, for co 
* of , were ſhot on 
turn to Plymouth, without being faffered 
fet foot on ſhore. 


During theſe tranſactions, 
ing diffolved the parliament, 
one upon the zoth of October; and a bi 
paſſed into a law, making it high 
any perſon to endeavour to deprive or hinder 
the next fucceffor, according to the act of ſet- 
tkement, from facceeding to the crown after 
her Majeſty ; by which che Hanoverian ſuc- 
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further ſecured. The long conti · 
the parliament of Scotland, whi 
parliament continu. 
| King William's reign, together 
their ill treatment in the Ement at 
mm gg hnaligyan— th. nes wand, 
ferment, and very much ſtrengthened 
againſt the Revolution; and the dif. 
ran now fo 1 that the Queen 
thought fit to diſſolve that parliament, and to 

« one, which met on the 6th of May, 
: to grant any ſupplies, 
on and the next, till they had 
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In the mean time, the Freneh were 
ſuperior in Germany and Italy. In Germany, 
the Duke of Bavaria, having declared 
France, Ly himſelf * —4 Ulm, Ratiſ- 
bon, a Auſb ; , joined 
Marſhal V — his = Mn |; 
ſuch rapidity, that the whole empire was in 
danger, whilſt Count Tallard made himſelf 
maſter of Old Briſac, and retook Landau, after 
having defeated the Germans near Spirc ; and 
in Italy, the Duke of Savoy was in of 
being driven out of his dominions. 


The Emperor having declared his ſecond 
ſon Charles, King of Spain, that young Prince 
ſet out from Vienna to Holland, and at Duſ- 
ſeldorp was vifited by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who, in the name of his miſtreſs, con- 
gratulated him upon his acceſſion to the crown 
of Spain. From Holland, King Charles ar- 
end of the car 


Rate, in the room of © Earl 
and Henry St. John, Eſq; 


Nothing 


[34] 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
ſituation to which the Emperor was reduced 
about the beginning of the year 1704, from a 
rebellion in Hungary, and the junction of the 
French and Bavarians, who now threatned 
even the city of Vienna. In this extremity, 
his Imperial Majeſty implored the aſſiſtance of 
Queen Anne, to whom the Duke of Marlbo. 
rough explained the neceſſity of undertaking 
his relicf. This nobleman having croſſed the 
ſea to Holland, in the month of Jannary, and 
eoncerted a ſcheme with the deputies of the 
States-General, for the enſuing operations, in 
aikiſting the Emperor, his Grace marched with 
__—_— expedition towards the Danube; 
and, having driven the enemy from the im- 
portant poſt at Schellenberg, and taken Do- 
navert, paſſed that rĩver; and joining Prince 
Eugene, theſe two celebrated generals attack- 
ed the grand army of the French and Bavarian 
at Blenheim, near Hockſtet, and gave them a 
moſt ſignal defeat. Upwards of thirty ſqua- 
drons of French were puſhed into the Danube, 
of which the greateſt part peryhed. Marſhal 
Tallard, the French General, ſeveral of his 
general officers, near 1200 other officers, and 
13,000 private men were taken priſoners ; and 
beſides the priſoners, the loſs of the enem 
was reckoned at about 20,000 men. At- 
ter this brilliant victory. which colt the allies 
4000 men killed, and 7000 wounded, th 
took Ulm, Landau, and Traerbach, and 
Bavaria ſubmitted to the conquerors. 


The 
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The Engliſh arms were not leſs fortunate by 
ſea this year, than they had been upon the 
Danube. Gibraltar was taken by Sir George 
Rooke, who ſoon after worſted the French 
fleet in an engagement off Malaga. The 
French and Spaniards the next year beſieged 
Gibraltar, but the Prince of Heſſe d'Armſtadt, 
who commanded there, and Sir John Leake, 
the Engliſh Admiral, obliged them to raiſe 
the ſiege, after they had far before it near fix 


On the 5th of May, 1705, died the Em- 
Leopold, who was fucceeded by his el- 

deſt fon Joleph. On the 5th of April, che 
Engliſh parliament was diſſolved, upon which 
great conteſts enſued at the elections for a new 
one, between the High Church and Low 
Church parties, as they were then called, tho 
they went generally in favour of the Low 
Church This year the Duke of Marl- 
borough raiſed the fiege of Leige, which the 
French bad inveſted ; after which he recovered 
Huy; forced the French lines on the Maeſe, 


and would have attacked the enemy in their 


camp at-Parck, had not the Deputies of the 
States been againſt it. When the campaign 
was over, he went to Vienna, where the Em- 

gave him the Lordſhip of Mindelheim 


In Svabia, and erected it into a principality, 


by which his Grace obtained the title of 
of Mindelheim; and in Enyland the manor 
of Woodſtock had been ſettled upon his Grace 


the preceding year, and the magnificent houſe | 


of 


1361 
of Blenheim erefted for him at the public 
charge. 


In Spain, the confederate land and ſea- 
forces, under the Earl of Peterborough and 
Sir Cloudſly Shovel, made themſelves ma- 
ſters of Barcelona ; in conſequence of which, 
all Catalonia ſubmitted to King Charles. The 
new parliament of En 1 
tober, an act paſſed For the fu ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, by which it was 
declared high treaſon for any privy counſellor 
to neglect, or refuſe, to proclaim the ſucceſſor, 
according to the acts of ſettlement, the 

till 


Queen's demiſe : and Lords Juſtices were 
pointed by the ſame act, for continuing 

vernment in the name of the ſucceſſor, 
ke or ſhe ſhould arrive in the kingdom. On 
the 2oth of December, this year, died at 
Liſbon, Catharine Queen Dowager, widow of 
King Charles II. 


On Whitſunday, May the 12th, 1706, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and M. d' Averquerque, 
having attacked the French under the Duke 
of Bavaria and Marſhal Villeroy at Ramellies, 
totally routed them with à dreadful ſlaughter; 
he c onſequence of which vi was the re- 
duction of almoſt all the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
before the concluſion of the campaign. And 
as a further reward for the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's glorious ſervices, his Engliſh titles were 
continued to his poſterity by act of parliament, 
and ſettled on his daughters, according to their 

ſeniority, 
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(37] 
ſeniority, and their heirs male; and 5000 l. 
a year out of the poſt office was made perpe- 
tual to his Grace and his poſterity. 


In Italy, the allies were no leſs ſucceſsful ; 
for Prince Eugene, after a moſt difficult march, 
having joined the Duke of Savoy, who had 
been reduced to the utmoſt extremity, upon 
the 7th of September defeated the French 
army before Turin, which they were then be- 
fieging ; and after this battle, obliged them 
to evacuate the Milaneſe, and at laſt to 
abandon all their conqueſts in Italy. Mean 
while, the French fleet, under the Count de 
Thoulouſe, blocked up Barcelona, whilſt King 
Philip and M. de Teſſe befieged it by land ; 
but Sir John Leake, with the Engliſh fleet, 
having compelled the French Admiral to make 
a precipitate retreat, and the Earl of Peter- 
borough arriving at the ſame time, with a 
body of troops, the enemy were obliged to a- 
bandon their deſign. 


The Marquis de las Minas and the Earl of 
Galway, after having reduced ſeveral places in 
Spain, advanced to Madrid, which ſubmitted 
to King Charles, who was proclaimed theres 
but the allies were ſoon afterwards obliged to 
retire from Madrid with precipitation, by King 
Philip's army, under the Duke of Berwick. 


The eyes of Britain were now turned upom 
a tranſaction of the utmoſt importance to the 
whole ifland, namely, the treaty of an union 
Vor. IV. D be= 


381 
between the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. Purſuant to acts of parliament paf. 
ſed in both kingdoms, the Queen appointed 
thirty. one commiſſioners for England, and az 
many for Scotland, to treat of this important 
buſineſs, who, after above forty meetings at 
the Cockpit, near Whitehall, on the 22d of 
July, ſigned 25 articles of union, which were 
approved of by her Majeſty. The treaty of 
union, however, met with t oppoſition in 
Scotland, and occaſioned ſuch tumults as feem. 
ed to threaten a general inſurrection of the in. 
habirants ; who exclaimed, that the 'dignity of 
their crown was betrayed, and that the inde. 
pendency of their nation had fallen a ſacrifice 
to treachery and corruption: however, the 
parliament of Scotland, by a confiderable ma. 
jority, ratified the articles of union, on the 
16th of January, 1706-7 ; as did afterwards a 
majority of both houſes in ; and the 
act received the Royal aſſent on the 6th of 
March. By the articles of union, the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were, on 
the iſt of May, 1707, and for ever after, unit- 
ed into one and the ſame kingdom, by the 
name of the kingdom of Great Britain; to 
be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment; the reſpective church governments of 
epiſcopacy in England, and preſbyterianiſm ind 

catland, were ſecured by the acts of ratiſica- 
tion of the reſpeQive parliaments, and the 

oteſtant ſucceſſion to the united kingdom was 
— eſtahlihed by the ſame articles. 


King 
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King Charles, being perſuaded to penetrate 
once more to Madrid, and to give to 
the enemy, wherever they ſhould appear, 


marched his army under the command of the 
Marquis das Minas, and the Earl of Galway, 
to meet the French army under the Duke of 
Berwick, and found them drawn up in order 
of battle, near the town of Almanza, where, 
upon the 14th of April, a battle was fought, 
in which the allies were defeated, and the 
conſequence of which proved faral to them ; 
and now fortune ſeemed to declare for the 
enemy. b 


In Germany, Marſhal Villars made himſelf 
maſter of the German lines at Buhl and Stol- 
hoffen, and would have proceeded further, if 
the Elector of Hanover, with the Imperial 
Forces, had not ſtopped his progreſs. An at- 
tempt upon Toulon by the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene miſcarried, and Sir Cloudeſiy 
Shovel, returning from this expedition, was 
loſt, with three of his beſt ſhips, on the rocks 
near Scilly. | 


On the 23d of October, the firſt parliament 
of Great Britain met at Weſtminiter ; and a- 
bout the beginning of the year 1708, the king- 
dom was threatned with an invaſion from 
France: for the French King, provoked at the 
late attempt upon Tonlon, thought fit to re- 
taliate, by attempting to carry the war into 
Britain. Accordingly the Pretender, who was 
now known generally by the name of the 

D 2 Cheva- 
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Chevalier de St. George, embarked on board 
the French fleet, with a body of troops for 
Scotland ; but upon the timely approach of 


Sir George Byrg, with the Britiſh fleet, they 
made the beſt of their way back to Dunkirk. 
On the iſt of April, the parliament was pro- 
rogued, and afterwards diſſolved by procla. 
mation, and writs were iſſued out for new 
elections. 


The French, having opened this year's cam- 
paign before the allies, ſurprized Ghent and 

ruges, and inveſted Oudenarde upon the 
gth of July ; but Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough coming up with them two 
days afterwards, a bloody battle enſued, in 
which the French were totally routed. After 
this battle, the allies reduced Liſle, and Ge. 
neral Webb defeated a large body of French 
forces at Wynendale, under the Count de hk 
Motte, who endeavoured to intercept a convoy 
for the relief of the allied army before Liſle. 
Soon afterwards Ghent and Bruges were reco- 
yered by the allies. Cagliari, the capital of 
the iſland of Sardinia, was taken by Sir John 
Leake, upon which the whole iſland ſubmitted; 
and afterwards, by the afliſtance of a body of 
land forces, under General Stanhope, Sir ohn 
took Portmahon, and by that ſtroke, reduced 
the whole iſland of Minorca under the ſub- 
jection of Great Britain. 


On the 28ch of October, Prince George of | 


Denmark died of an aſthma and dropſy, o 
* 
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which he had been long afflicted; and the new 
parlia nent having aſlembled upon the 16th 
of November, was opened by commiſſion. In 
the beginning of the year 1709, the French 
King, greatly humbled by the loſſes of the 
laſt campaign, and a ſevere winter which 
compleated the miſery of his ſubjects, made 
ſome overtures for a peace ; in conſequence of 
which, a treaty was begun at the Hague, and 
forty preliminary articles were agreed on: but 
as the French Monarch would never agree, 
that his grandſon King Philip ſhould relin- 
quiſh his claim to the Crown of Spain, the 
treaty was broke off. 


The preliminaries being thus rejected 
the French King, both armies took the field. 
The French kept in their intrenchments, and 
the allies took Tournay. On the 11th of Sep- 
tember, the Duke of Marlborough attacked 
the French, who were poſted in a wood, treb- 
ly intrenched, and ſtrongly barricaded, near 
Malplaquet, and after having been ſeveral 
times repulſed, drove them from their intrench- 
ments, and gained a compleat victory over 
them, which was in a great meaſure owing to 
the bravery of the Britiſh troops, commanded 
by General Withers, the Earl of Orkney, the 
Duke of Argyle, and other young noblemen ; 
but the French fought with ſuch ſpirit and 
reſolution, that the victory coſt the allies near 
13000 men, Soon after the battle of Malpla- 


quet, Mons ſurrendered to the allies. 


D 3 Whilſt 
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Whilſt the Duke of Marlborough was thus 
purſuing his conqueſts in Flanders, a party was 
tecretly N _=_ him at home, princi- 
ally by Mr. Harley, and Mr. St. John, who, 
y means of Mrs. Hill, had private acceſs to 
the Queen, and by their intrigues, gave her 
Majeity a bad opinion of the Whigs, made 
her jealous of oe on power of the 
arlboroug 


t 
Duke and Ducheſs of borough and their 
friends, and prejudiced her againſt the ma- 
nagement and continuance of the war, towards 
which, the following incident contributed not 
a little. 


On the 5th of November, Dr. Henry Sa- 
cheverel preached a ſermon at St. Paul's, be- 
fore the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
city of London, which was printed and pub- 
liſhed, and in which he ſeemed to charge the 
mini with being falſe brethren to the 

Church, which they pretended to be members 
of. He ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the high notions 
of hereditary right, paſſive obedience, and 
non-refiſtance, gave an odious turn to the re- 
volution, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, the union, 
and the toleration to diſſenters, It is 
impoſſible to conceive, what a ferment this 
ſermon raiſed in the nation. The Doctor 
was impeached by the Commons of hi 
crimes and miſdemeanors ; had a ſolemn trial 
before the Lords, which laſted from the 27th 
of February, 1709-10, to the 1oth of March, 
when he received ſentence, and was prohibited 
from preaching for three years; and his ſer- 

mon 
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mon ordered to be burnt the common 
hangman. In his way to and from Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall, during the time of hi: trial, he was 
wtended by vaſt multitudes, ſtriving to kiſs his 
hand, and praying for his deliverance, as if 
NED — * 
ſtroyed ſeveral meeting - houſes, plundered 
— af — — 11 oc 
— down thoſe of the Lord Chancellor, the 
1 of Wharton, and the Biſhop of Sarum. 


Queen herſelf, — [1 could * but reliſh a 
doctrine ſo well calculated for the ſupport of 
Regal Authority, Mr. Harley, and the other 
enemies of the miniſtry, if were not at 
the bottom of this tumult i , cer- 
tainly made their advantage of it ; for after 
this, the Tories ſoon got the aſcendant over 
the Queen : however, it was ſome time before 
they brought their deſigns to bear. 


On the 10th of July, a treaty of pacification 
was entered upon . 1. , but broke 


olf, becauſe the French King would not 
war againſt his own grandſon Philip of Spain, 
and effect the ceſſion of Spain and the Indies 
to the houſe of Auſtria. In the mean time, 
2 r 
rough rince Eugene, too ay, Be- 
thune, St. Venant and Aire. And in Spain, King 
Charles, with General Stanhope, having de- 
feated King Philip in the battles of Almenara, 
and Saragoſſa, took poſſeſſion of Madrid a- 
Zain: 


. ( 44] 


ain: but Philip arriving with powerful rein- 
ments, Charles was obliged to retire from 
Madrid, and quit that capital to his rival, 
After this, General Stanhope, with eight bat- 
tallions of Britiſh foot, and as many ſquadrons 
of horſe, being ſurrounded by the French and 
Spaniards in Briuega, were made priſoners ; 
but the allies under General Staremberg enga- 
ged the French and Spaniards next day, aud 
cated them. 


About this time, there was a total change 
in the miniſtry, owing chiefly to the ſpirit 
'and ferment of the High Church party excited 
by Dr. Sacheverel. The Earl of Sunderland, 
fon-in-law to the Duke of Marlborough, 
was removed from his office of fecretary of 
Kate ; the Earl of Godolphin, whoſe ſon had 
married the Duke's eldeſt daughter, ſoon fol- 
lowed, being diſmiſſed from his poſt of lord 
high treaſurer. Mr. Harley was made a com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, Mr. St. John ſecre- 
tary of ſtate ; Sir Simon Harcourt, lord keep- 
er, in the room of Lord Chancellor Cowper ; 
and the Earl of Rocheſter, prefident of the 
council. All theſe changes were in favour of 
the Tories, and were ſoon followed by others ; 
and finally, in favour of them the parliament 
was diſſolved in September. 


Now the Tories, by means of the High- 
Church and Dr. Sacheverel, carried all be 
fore them in the election for a new parliament, 
which met on the 25th of November, with an 
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houſe of commons entirely devoted to the new 


miniſtry. In April, 1711, died the Emperor 
>: and in October following, Charles 
ing of Spain, his brother, was choſen Em- 
r, by the name of Charles VI. In May, 
r. Harley was created Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and conſtituted lord high treaſurer. 
Mr. St. John was created Viſcount Boling- 
broke, and the Lord Keeper Harcourt was 
made a peer and lord chancellor. 


In the mean time, the Duke of Marlborough 
ſurprized the French lines near Arleux ; after 
which, he beſieged and took Bouchain ; but 
the new miniſtry being determined to ſuper- 
ſede this hero in the command of the army, 
the commons repreſented to her Majeſty, that 
the Duke had converted to his own uſe above 
half a million of the public money; upon 
which, he was removed from all his places on 
the zoth of December, and was ſucceeded in 
the command of the forces by the Duke of 
Ormond. | 


The new miniſtry being now bent upon a 
peace, the fiſt general conferences were held 
at Utrecht, on the 18th of January, 1711-12; 
and a peace was figned the 31ſt of March, 
1713, by all the miniſters of the belligerant 
powers, except thoſe of the emperor and the 
empire, who did not come in till about a 
after. By this treaty, Newfoundland, Nova- 
Scotia, New Britain, and Hudſon's Bay, were 
ceded to Great Britain, together with Gibral- 

tar, 


461 
tar, and the Iſland of Minorca. Dunkirk was 
to have been demoliſhed, and King Philip 
left in poſſeſſion of Spain. 


The parliament having been diſſolved the 
8th of Auguſt, a new one met in February 
following, which was not quite ſo favourable 
to the miniſtry as the former parliament. On 
the 28th of May, 1714, died the Princeſs 
Sophia, Electreſs and Ducheſs-Dowager of 
Hanover, in the 84th year of her age; and 
upon her death, the right of ſucceſſion to the 
Britiſh crown devolved upon the EleQor her 
| ſon; and Queen Anne, having been in a de- 
clining ſtate for ſome time, expired upon the 
it day of Auguft, 1714, in the goth year of 
her age, and the 13th year of her reign. 


The Queen had no ſooner reſigned her laſt 
breath, than the _ council met, and iſſued 
orders immediately for proclaiming George, 
Ele&or of Brunſwixck Lunenburgh, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, which was 
accordingly performed the ſame day in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, and ſoon 
afterwards all over Great Britain and Ireland. 
By an act of parliament paſſed in the Jaſ 
reign, the adminiſtration of the government 
after the Queen's demiſe, till the arrival of the 
ſucceſſor in Britain, was veſted in Lords Juſtices, 
who appointed the Earl of Dorſet to carry the 
King the news of his acceſſion, and wait on 
him over to Britain. They ſoon afterwards 


ſuperſeded the Lord Viſcount 2 
an 
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and appointed Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; their ſe. 
cretary. | 


The parliament being continued after the 
Queen's demiſe, purſuant to the act for regu- 
lating the ſucc , met in the afternoon of 
the day in which ſhe died; and a few days 
afterwards, both lords and commons agreed 
upon addreſſes of condolance for the death of 
the late Queen, and of PING ag his 
Majeſty's happy acceſſion, iſing to fu 
port by — 2 right to * 22 
of Britain, againſt the Pretender and all other 
perſons whatſoever; and deſiring his f| 
preſence among them. Theſe addreſſes were 
tranſmitted to his Majeſty, and received very 
gracious anſwers ; after which, both - houſes 
reſolved upon an addreſs of thanks to his Ma- 
jeſty for ſatisfaction he expreſſed in the 
loyalty and affection of his ſubjects. 1 


King George having veſted the government 
of his — dominions in a 2 headed 
by his brother Prince Erneſt, ſet out, with the 
Electoral Prince his ſon, from Herenhauſen, 
on the 31ſt day of Auguſt; and in five days ar- 
rived at the Hague, where he was compli- 
mented on his acceſſion, by a ſolemn deputa- 
tion from the States, and by all the forei 
miniſters. On the 16th, he embarked. Br 
England, under convoy of an Engliſh and 
Dutch ſquadron ; and, on the 18th, landed 
at Greenwich, where he was received by the 


lords of the regency, officers of ſtate, and - 
v 


[43] 
vaſt number of the nobility and gentry- M 
were honoured with ls marks of 2 
ſpect: but the Duke of Ormond, and others, 
concerned in the late meaſures, were but cool - 
ly received, and the next day his Grace wa 


removed from his office of captain- | 
which was conferred on the Duke of Marlbe- 
rough, who had lately arrived in England, 
and for whom his Majeſty expreſſed uncom- 
mon regard, as well as for all the leaders of 
the whig party. On the 2cth, his Majeſty 
and SR. attended by above 200 coaches 
and ſix of the nobility and gentry, made their 

blic entry through the city to St. James's, 
in the moſt grand and magnificent manner, 
amidſt innumerable crowds of people, and the 
loudeſt acclamations of joy. 


The Prince Royal was now declared Prince 
of Wales, and feveral changes were made in 
the miniſtry, which were ſoon followed by o- 
thers, and ran moſtly in favour of the whigs. 
On the 2gth of September, his Majeſty dif. 
folved the privy council, and appointed a new 
one. On the 11th of October, the Princeb 
of Wales, with her three eldeſt daughters the 
Princeſſes Anne, Amelia, and Caroline, arri- 
ved in England ; and on the 2oth of Ocober 


the King was crowned with the uſual folem- | 


nity. 


On his Majeſty's coronation, there wen 


— demonſtrations of joy throughout the 
iogdom ; but the royal party were interrupted 
in 
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in their rejoicings by riots and tumults : ſedi- 
tious pamphlets were diſperſed amorg the 
people; Sacheverel's mob was revived, who now 
proceeded to breaking windows, and pulling 
down meeting-houſes, as they had formerly 
done, and cried out, Sachevere! for ever, and 
down with the whigs. * 


On the 15th of January, 1715, a proclama- 
tion was jiſſued for calling a new parliament, 
which met on the 17th of March, when the 
King delivered from the throne, a written 
ſpeech, into the hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
who read it to both houſes, after which, they 
preſented warm addreſſes to his Majeſty. This 
parliament, in which the whigs had a great 
majority, had not fat long, before they began 
to cal} the late miniſters to account; where- 
fore. Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, who had 
hitherto 2 in public as uſual, and ſpoke 
m the houſe of lords with great freedom and 
conhdence, thought it was now high time to 
conſuk his perſonal fafery. He accordingly 
withdrew to France, leaving a letter, which 
afterwards was printed in his juſtification. On 
the 9th of April, ſeveral papers relating to the 
regociations of peace, and other tranſactions 
of the former miniſtry, was laid before the 
houſe of co:r.mons, and a committee of ſecreſy 
was appointed to examine thera. The report 
of the commntee having been taken into con- 
fderrtion, it was forthwith reſolved to im- 
peach the Lord Bolingbroke and the Earl of 
Oxford of high treaſon, and other high crimes 

Vor. IV. E and 
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and miſdemeanors. It was afterwards reſolved 
to i npeach the Duke of Ormond and the Earl 
of Stafford, one of the plenipotentiaries of the 
peace of Utrecht, of the like crimes: the Duke 
not thinking it ſafe to wait the iſſue of this 
impeachment, left the kingdom, and followed 
Lord Bolingbroke to France; upon which a 
bill of attainder was brought in and paſſed a- 
gainſt them both; and the Earl of Oxtord, 
who did not think fit to fly, was committed 
priſoner to the Tower. 


On the 2oth of July, his Majeſty acquaint- 
ed the parliament, that a rebellion was ac- 
tually begun at home, and that the nation was 
threatned with an invaſion from abroad in 
favour of the Pretender; upon which both 
houſes addrefſed his Majeſty to put the king- 
dom in a poſture of defence, by increaſing the 
number of forces both by ſea and land: and 
paſſed an act empowering his Majeſty to ſe- 
cure ſuch perſons as he ſhould ſuſpect were 
conſpiring againit his perſon and government. 

ures were accordingly taken for augment- 
ing the forces, and warrants were iſſued out 
againſt ſcveral ſuſpected perſons, ſome of 
whom were ſecured. By this time the rebel- 
lion was actually begun in Scotland, headed 
by the Eari of Mar, who ſet up the Pretender's 
ſtandard upon the 6th of September, and pro- 
claimed him at Brae-Mar, Perth, Aberdeen, 
and ſeveral other places. In the mean time, 
the death of Lewis the fourteenth, which hap- 
pened at this time, and from whom the * 
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ns, ſtruck a general 
— 1 pirits: but they decades upon 
— joined by a powerful body in England. 
General Wightman, who commanded in Scot- 
Jand, had orders to form a camp near Stirling, 
and diftreſs the rebels as much as poſſible, till 
the Duke of Argyll, who was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces in North Britain, 
ſhould arrive. 


In the weſt of England, the friends of the 
houſe of Stuart were very numerous, and be- 
to make preparations for an — 
bar were prevented by the timely 
of the government, who found it more ai. 
ficult to ſuppreſs the inſurgents in the northern 
counties of England, where the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, the Lord Widdrington, Ms. Forſler, 
2 of = ſhire for Northumberland, and 
| in arms in October with a 
body — 2 and, being joined by ſome 
gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, pro- 
claimed the Pretender in Warkworth, Mor 4 
Alnwick, Hexham, and other places. hen 
retiring northward, they were joined by 200 
Scotiſh horſe, under the Lord Kenmuir, and 
the Earls of Carnwath and Wintoun : after 


— by a body of highlanders under Mac- 
and the Lord Nairn. 


By this time, the Earl of Mar was at the 
of between eight and gooo men, well 
armed, He had ſecured the pais of the 
E 2. Tay 
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Tay at Perth, where his head quarters were 
eſlabliſned, and made himſelf maſter of the 
fruitful country of Fife, and all the fea ccaft 
on that fide of the frith of Edinburgh. 


General Carpenter was ſent in purſuit of 
the rebels in England, who were 12 
by General Forſter, but were now much di- 
vided in their counſels. Mackiatoſh was for 
engaging General Carpenter: Lord Waint- 
toun was for marching in'o Scotland, and 
Joining the Earl of Mar, and General Forſter 
was for marching into England, which being 
at laſt determined upon, 500 highlanders ſe- 
5 main body and returned 

- The rebels continuing to march ſouth- 
ward before General Carpenter, and being 
joined by ſome ſmall reinforcements in then 
route, arrived at Preſton, where they were 
furrounded by the King's troops under the Ge- 
nerals Wills and Carpenter, and, on the 13th 
of November, after a deſperate reliſtance, 
were forced to ſurrender priſoners at diſcre- 


tion, to the amount of 500 Engliſh, and 1000 
Scots. 


The very day on which the rebels ſurren- 
dered at Preſton, was remarkable for the bat- 
tle of Sheriff Muir, fought between the Duke 
of Argyll and the Earl of Mar, who com- 
manded the Pretender's forces. This noble- 
man being joined by the northern clans under 
the Earl of Seaforth, and thoſe of the weſt, 
commanded by Geneial Gordon, — 
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paſs the Forth, to join his ſouthern friends, 
that they might march together into England. 
The Duke of Argyll, apprized of his inten- 
tion, and being joined by ſome regiments of 
dragoons from Ireland, determined to give 
bim battle, though his army did not exceed 
goo men. Ihe battle was obſtinate and 
body, and both ſides claimed the victory. 
It is, however, certain, a the Duke of 
Argyll with the right wing of his army 

he Tok wing of the — to the rout, Par 
the right wing of the rebel army defeated the 
Duke's left wing. In the evening the Duke 
drew off :owards Dumblain, and the rebels re- 
tired to Ardoch, without moleſtation. About 
the ſame time, Lord Lovat took Inverneſs 
from the rebels, the loſs of which important 
poſt was a fatal ſtroke to them. 


The government was now in a condition to 
ſend ſtrong reinforcements to Scotland. 6000, 
men, that were claimed of the States General 
by virtue of treaty, landed in England, and 
began their march for Edinburgh. General 
Cadogan and other general officers ſet out for 
the ſame place, and were followed by a — 
train of artillery ; the Duke of Argyll reſolv- 
3822 the Earl of Mar out of Perth, to 

ich town he retired with the remains of his 
forces. In the mean time the Pretender, on 
the 22d of December, arrived in a ſmall veſ- 
ſel from Dunkirk, at Peterhead, in Scotland, 
with fix gentlemen in bis retinue. From Pe- 

E 3 terhead 
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terhead he paſſed i ito through Aberdeen, 


to Fetteroſſe, where was met by the Earls 
of Mar and Mariſchal, and about thirty noble. 
men and gentlemen of the firſt quality. Here 
he was ſolemnly proclaimed ; his declaration 
was printed and circulated through all the 
parts in that neighbourhood ; and here he re- 


ceived addreſſes from the epiſcopal clergy and | ga 


laity of that communion in the county of 
Aberdeen. On the 5th of January, he made 
his public entry into Dundee, on the 7th 
arrived at Scoon, where he ſeemed determined 
to ſtay till the ceremony of his coronation 
ſhould be ere he publiſhed ſe- 
veral ations, one in particular for a 
convention of the States, and another for his 
coronation, which was fixed to the 23d day 
of January : but as his forces were greatly di. 
miniſhed, and the King's army confiderably 
reinforced, the rebels being now * of 
money, arms, ammunition, forage, vi- 
ſions, he determined to abandon the — 
when he made a pathetic > =p in a grand 
council, at which all the chiefs of his party 
aſſiſted; and embarked on board a French 
ſhip that lay in the harbour of Montroſe, ac- 
companied by the Earls of Mar and Melfort, 
the Lord Drummond, Lieutenant-General 
Bulkley, and other perſons of diſtinction; at- 
ter which the rebels diſperſed, ſome ſubmitted, 
— taken priſoners, and others eſcaped 
over 
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The chief of the rebels taken at Preſton were 
General Forſter, the Earls of Derwentwater, 
Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun ; the Viſ- 
count Kenmuir, ard the Lords Widdrington and 
Nairn ; theſe with ſeveral other rebel priſoners 
were brought to London, when the noblemen 
were ſent to the Lower, and the reſt to New- 

te and other priſons. The parliament meet- 
mg on the gth of January, the ſeven Lords 
were impeached of high treaſon, and all plead- 
ed guilty, except Wintoun, who ſtood a trial, 
and was convicted. They all received ſentence 
of death, and the Lords Derwentwater and 
Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower hill, the 
24th of February 1715-16. Nithſdale, who 
was to have been executed with them, eſcaped 
out of the Tower the night before. Wintoun 
made his eſcape ſome time afterwards, Forſter 
and Mackintoth eſcaped out of Newgate. 
Some were executed in the country, eleven 
at Preſton, fix at Wigan, and five at Mancheſ- 
ter. A few were hanged at Tyburn, fome were 
tranſported, others reprieved, and ſome were 
acquitted. Some had the benefit of an act 
of Grace that paſied afterwards ; and the Earl 
of Mar, the Mar uiſs of Tullibardine, and 
ſome others, who fied from Scotland, were at- 
tainted by act of parliament. 


About the inning of this , Robert 
Walpole, 8 * firſt 2 — of 
'he Treaſury, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
1: er; and atout the ſame time, the parlia- 
1Ent of Irela, d attainted the Du'ce 22 
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of high treaſon, and confiſcated his eſtates in 
that 33 On the 7th of May, the King 
gave the royal aſſent to an act called the 
tennial act, fur enlarging the time for 
continuance of Parliameats, by which act thy 
and all future parhaments were to be cont 
nued ſeven years, unleſs fooner diſſolved by 
the crown, inſtead of three years, as by 3 
triennial act paſſed in the reign of King Wil. 
liam. A clauſe in the act of ſettlement, by 
which the ſovereign was not to leave the kings 
dom without conſent of Parliament was re. 
a about the end of this ſeſſion, and by 

ajeity having prorogued the parliament, and 
conllituted the Prince of Wales guardian & 
the realm in his abſence, on the 7th ef 
July ſer out for his German dominions. 


Though the rebellion was happily cruſhed 
the ſpirit of it ſtill remained, and diſcovered 
itſelf in mobs, ricts and tumults. Whilſt by 
Majeſty was abroad, a treaty of defenſive 4 
lance between Great Britain, France and Hob 
land, called the triple alliance, was fignet 
tae King returning in January 1716-17, the 
nation was ſoon alarmed with an intended in- 
vaſion from Sweden in favour of the Pretets 
der, which his Majeſty communicated to the 
Council. Upon this, ſome ſuſpected 
were taken up; and Count Gyllemberg, ® 
Swediſh envoy here, was arreſted, and all B 
papers ſeized. Baron Gartz, the King ( 
Sweden's minifter in Holland, who was cat 
ing over to England to aſſiſt Gyllemberg ! 
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the conſpiracy, was alſo arreſted with his two 


Secretanes, and all his pa ſeized, an 
application to the States ; and by his 
and thoſe of Gyllemberg, the whole 


lot was diſcovered : theſe papers were laid 

the parliament, which met the 2oth of 
February ; after which a bill paſſed to I 
bit all commerce with Sweden, and a 
dron was fitted out and ſent to block up 
Swediſh ſhips in their harbours. 


About this time, there was ſuch a miſunder- 


which diſſention among his enemies, the Earl 

near two years 2 
priſoner in the Tower, taking the advantage, 
— for his trial, which was accordingly 

ught on, the 24th of June, and nobody 
appearing to make good the articles of im- 
peachment againſt him, he was acquitted by 
- unanimous voice of all the peers pre- 


On the 2d of November, her royal highneſs 
the Princeſs of Wales was brought to bed of a 
Prince, who was chriſtened upon the 28th, by 
the name of George William, and died in 
Februaty following; his Majeſty and the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, Lord-chamberlain of the 
houſehold, being Godfathers, and the Ducheſs - 
of St. Albans Godmother. Immediately after 
the chriſtening, his royal highneſs the-Prince 
of Wales, for ſome 1eaſon, not publickly 

known, 
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known, fell under his Majeſty's dif] 
and, being ordered to leave St. James's, went 
to reſide at Leiceſter- houſe; and the Ki 
going abroad, committed the adminiſtration 

government to Lords Juſtices This dif- 
ference farther divided the friends of the 
family : for as all in the King's ſer- 
vice were forbid to viſit the Prince's court, 
at Leiceſter-houſe, moſt of his Royal high. 
neſſes ſervants thought proper to avoid go1 
to St. james s. On the 17th of Marek 
1717-18, James Shepherd, a youth of eigh- 
teen, apprentice to a coachmaker, and an en- 
thufiaſt in jacobitiſm, was hanged at Tybum 
for a deſign againſt the King's life. This was 
likewiſe the Lite of the Marquis de Paleotti, 
an Italian nobleman, and brother to the Du- 
cheſs of Shrewſbury, who, in a tranſport of 
paſſion, killed his own ſervant. 


About this time, Philip, King of Spain, 
taking advantage of a war, in which the Em- 

ror was engaged againſt the Turks, invaded 

ardinia, which hoſtile proceedings determin- 
ed the courts of Great Britain, France, and 
the Statcs he yr to wy — * 
reſtoring a ervin tranquility 
Europe. To iis end, char © e had been 
concluded and figned at P witz, upon 


the 2d of July 1718, between the Imperial 
and Ottoman courts, by the mediation of the 
King of Great Britain and the States General, 
a mutual treaty of guarantee between the 
Emperor, Great Britain, France and Holland, 

| was 
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215 at London, on the 22d of July 
and called the quadruple alliance. Previous 
to this treaty was a convention his 
Britannic Majeſty and the moſt Chriſtian King, 
for ſettling the terms of the treaty of 
detween the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
and between his Imperial Majeſty and the 
Duke of Savoy, King of Sicily. This con- 
rention was inſerted in the quadruple alliance, 
in which it was declared, that the invaſion of 
Sardinia was a breach of the neutrality of 
Italy ; that Sicily ſhould be delivered up to 
the Emperor ; and that, in return, Sardima be 
given to the Duke of Savoy, and the ſucceſſion 
to the Dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma and Pla- 
centia, which the Queen of Spain claimed by 
inheritance, as Princeſs of the houſe of Far- 
neſe, ſhould be ſettled on her eldeſt fon, in 
caſe the preſent poſſeſſors ſhould die without 
iſue male. Philip, diſſatisſied with this par- 
tition, continued to make formidable — — 
gland 

ed their 


tons by ſea and land. The King of 
and the regent of France in 
admonitions to no purpoſe. At length his 
Britannic Majeſty had recourſe to more ſub- 
fantial arguments, and ordered two 
ſquadrons to be equipped with all poſſible ex- 
pedition; one was ſent to the Mediterranean, 
under Sir George Byng; and the other to the 
Baltic under Sir John Norris; ſome of the 
powers in the north being then upon bad 
terms wich Great Britain. 

On 
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On the other hand, the King of Spain, ve. 

folving to ſeize upon Sicily, which he fore 

ſaw would otherwiſe be delivered up to the 
Emperor, fitted out a fleet, which, 4 


the 
beginning of July, made a deſcent upon that 
Hland, and a ws 4 Palermo, and — Other 
places: but while the * were buſy m 
attacking the citadel of Meſſina, the Engl& 
fleet commanded by Sir George Byng came 
up, and after admoniſhing them to no pus. 
poſe to deſiſt from their enterpriſe, there e- 


ſued a engagement, on the 3 iſt of 
Fuly, in which the Spaniſh fleet was entirely 
defeated ; and now a rupture with Spain be- 
ing unavoidable, war was declared 11 
that crown in December following, dy 
Great Britain and France. 


On the 1oth of March 1718-19, his Maja) 
acquainted the Parliament, that ke had recew- 
ed intelligence from the French King, of m 
invaſion intended by Spain in favour of the 
Pretender, who was now at Madrid, whe: 
he was treated as King of Great Britain. Bod 
houſes gave his Majeſty the ſtrongeſt afls 
rances of aſſiſtance: and immediate orden 
were given for fitting out a good ſquadron d 
men of war, the troops marched to guard ti 
coaſts, four regiments were brought over fu 
Ireland, two Swiſs battalions arrived in t 
river Thames, and three Dutch battalions 
ed in the north of England. Beſides this, the 
gent of France and the governor of the At 
an Netherlands, ordered bodies of troops 

marc 
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march to the coaſt, to be ready, for being 
tranſported to Britain upon the Warn- 
mg. The armament equipped by Spain for 
making a deſcent upon Britain, conſiſted of 
ten ſhips of war and tranſports, having on 
board Cooo regular troops, with arms for 
12c0O men, under the command of the Duke 
of Ormond, who failed from Cadiz, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Cape Finiſterre, where his 
fleet was diſperſcd and diſabled by a violent 
loom, which entirely defeated the purpoſed 
expedition. Two frigates, however, arrived 
in Scotland, with the Earls Mariſchal and 
Seaforth, the Marquis Tullibardine, ſome 
field officers, three hundred Spaniards, and 
arms for two thouſand men, who were joined 
by a ſmall body of Highlanders. Againſt theſe 
zdventurers General Wightman marched with 
2 body of regular troops from Inverneſs. Th 
had taken poſſeſſion of the paſs of Glenſhiet, 
but, at the approach of the King's forces, re- 
ted to the paſs of Strachel, which they re- 
ſolved to defend. They were attacked and 
driven from one eminence to another, till 
night, when the Highlanders di : and 
next day the Spaniards ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. Mariſchal, Seaforth, and 
Tullibardine, with ſome officers, retired to 
one of the weſtern iſles, in order to wait for 
an opportunity of being conveyed to the con- 
unent. 


On the 18th of April, the parliament was 
prorogued, and the King, after making ſeve- 
Vol. IV. Fs ral 
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ral new creations, and appointing lords juſtices 
to rule the kingdom in his abſence, upon the 
11th of May ſet out for Hanover, where he 
concluded 2 peace with Ulrica, the new Queen 
of Sweden, and mediated a peace between 
Sweden Denmark, Pruſſia Poland. In 
November, John Matthews, a young lad, was 
executed at 'Tyburn, for printing a trea:onable 
paper intituled Jex Populi, Jex Dei, in which 
the Pretender's right to the Britiſh crown was 
aſſerted, in breach of the itatute of the 4th of 
Queen Anne, which a. ade it high treaſon. 


In an expedition againſt Spain this year, 
the Lord Cobham, with the land forces, and 
Admiral Mighels with the fleet, took Vigo, and 
made { — incurſions on the Spaniſh coaſts; 
after ſome ſtay at Vigo, the Generals reim- 
barked, and in Nov  revurne * to England, 


On the 23d of November, ſoon after the 
King's return from Germany, the Parliament 
Set houk an the not fat long, when the South 


ment. After much debates and conteſt, it was 
determined in favour of the South-Sea ſcheme; 


and their propoſals were accepted 1 
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iſt of February 1719-20. An act afterwards 
paſſed both houſes for that purpoſe, which re- 
ceived the royal aſſent in April following, 
together with an a& for better 
curing the dependency of Ireland upon the 
crown of Great Britain. Sir john Blunt, one 
of the direftors of the South Sea houſe, the 
projector of this ſcheme, had taken the hint 
of his plan from the fa nous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, 
formed by one Law, which, in the pre- 
ceding year, had raiſed a deſperate ferment 
in France, and in:ailed ruin upon many thou- 
ſand families in that kingdom. In the ſcheme 
of Law there was ſomething ſubſtantial. The 
South Sea ſcheme promiſed no commerical ad- 
vantage of any conſequence. It was buoyed 
by nothing but the folly and rapaciouſneſs 
of individuals, which became ſo blind and ex- 
travagant, that Blunt, with moderate talents, 
was able to impoſe upon the whole nation, 
and make tools of the other directors to ſerve 
his own purpoſes, and thoſe of a few aſſo- 
Cates. 


Upon the South Sea ſals being ac- 
cepted, their ſtock roſe gradually to a prodi- 
jous height, and it was at 310 per cent. be- 
- * bill 2 the Royal . In a 

ays, ii moun to » then to 400, 
and tells the end of 4 500. In ſhort, 
by the artifices of the managers, and the 
credulity of the people, who were eager of 
increaſing their fortunes, by the 2d of June, 
end + to 890; and con- 

| 2 | tinued 
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tinued riſing and falling, till it amounted to 
above 1000 I. per cent. A ſpirit of gaming 
thus prevailing in the nation, about an hun- 
dred projects were ſet on foot, which were 
y called 1 and ſprang up from 
the corruption of the grand bubble of the 
South Sea Kock. 


The King having prorogued the 

upon the 1 An of a ſoon afterwards ſet out 
for Hanover ; and before his departure had if- 
ſued a proclamation againſt theſe unlawful 
pr : the Lords Juſtices afterwards diſmiſ- 

all the petitions that had been preſented 
for charters and patents ; but the general infa- 
tuation prevailed till the 8th of September, 
when the ſtock began to fall. Then did ſome 
of the adventurers awake from their delirium; 
the number of ſellers daily increaſed; and on 
the 2gth day of the month, the ſtock had 
ſunk to 150. Several eminent goldſmiths and 
bankers, who had lent great ſums upon it, 
were obliged to ſtop payment and abſcond ; 
and an infinite number of families were over- 
whelmed with ruin: public credit ſuſtained 2 
terrible ſhock, the nation was thrown into a 
dangerous ferment, and nothing was heard but 
the ravings of grief, diſappointment and de- 
ſpair. 


The King, returning from Hanover in No- 
vember, aſſembled the parliament upon the 8th 
of December, when they, by his Majeſty's 
deſire, proceeded to an enquiry into oy 
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dulent execution of the South Sea act; and 
whilſt the affair was under conſideration, Mr. 
Knight, the Company's treaſurer, fled out of 
the kingdom. In the end, the parliament ap- 
plied to the relief of the ſufferers, the eſtates 
of the ſub-governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, together with the ellates of John 
Aiflabic, Eſq; chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, with ſome cther principal members 
of the miniſtry, was deeply concerned 
in thoſe fraudulent tranſactions: they were 


alſo declared incapable of E or voting in 


either houſe of parliament, or of holding any 
office or place of truſt under his Majeſty, his 
heirs or — wg the act againſt the direc- 
tors received the Royal aſſent on the 2gth of 
July 1721; and on the 10th of Auguft, the 
King paſſed a bill for reſtoring the public 
credit, and prorogued the parliament. 


There being ſome miſunderſtanding between 
his Majeſty and the Czar of Muſcovy, a ſtrong 
ſquadron was ſent to the Baltic this year, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, to fecute 
the alliance with Sweden, and prevent the 
ſecret deſigns of his Czarian Majeſty ; and 
about this time, a recorciliation was brought 
about between his Majeſty and the Prince of 
Wales. On the 15th of April this year, 
the Princeſs of Wales was brought to bed of 
the preſent Duke of Cumberland : and before 
the end of this reign, her Royal highneis 
was delivered of the Princeſies Mary and 
Louiſa, | | 
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In May, 1722, a plot was diſcovered for 
bringing in the Pretender, for which Dr. At 
— biſhop of Rocheſter, was committed 
to the Tower. together with Chriſtopher 
Layer, a counſellor of the Temple. Several 
other perſons were taken into cuſtody ; 
whom was Lord North and Grey, the E 
of Orrery, the Duke of Norfol and Dr. 
r 
0 » Except tterbury, 
Layer, john Plunket, and George Kelly. 


The firſt ſeptennial parliament havi 
diſſolved this year, »h was near — A 
new one met on the gth of October, 
they proceeded to an enquiry into the late con- 
ſpiracy, and to proſecute the authors. Layer 
n 10 on the 170 
of November, — Teceiv- 
2 e was reprieved from 
time to time, in hopes of making diſcoveries, 
Ne the 17th of May, 1723, was hang. 
2 quartered at Tyburn, and his head 
upon Temple-Bar. The — 
== bills for inflicting pains and 

Atterbury, Kel! 2 Plunket, by which 
the firſt was 4290 the other two im- 


priſoned during life. 


On the 27th of May, the was 

ed; and on the 3d of June, his Ma- 
zeſty out for his German and 
returned in December following. The parlt 


rent met again on the gth he Le: 


been 
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Immediately after this ſeſſion of parliament, 
the King revived the Order of the Bath, 38 
in number, including the ſovereign; and to- 
wards the end of the year 1720, died in the 
Caſtle of Athlen, where ſhe retided many 
years, Sophia Dorothy, who was married to 
his Majeſty in 1682, and by whom he had 
iſſue our late Sovereign, who was born the 
zoth of October, 1683, and Dorothy Sophia, 
late Queen of Pruſſia, born in 1687. 


The mediation of Great Britain and France, 
for compoſing the difterences between the Em- 
ror and the King of Spain, which had been 
fo long depending, came to nothing, from the 
reſentment of the Spaniſh court againſt that 
of France, for fakes back the Infanta of 
Spain, who had been eſpouſed to the French 
King; and Great Britain not caring to a8 
without France, their Imperial and Catholic 
Majeſties came to an agreement themſelves, 
and concluded a treaty at Vienna, which was 
deemed prejudicial to the intereit of Great 
Britain, and produced a treaty at Hanover, 
which was deſigned to be a ballance to that 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
and was concluded on the 3d of September, 
1725, between Great Britain, France, and 
Prutha : but Pruſſia ſoon deſerting the alliance, 
the States-General afterwards acceded to It. 
Theſe counter-allianees ſoon kindled the flames 
of war in Europe: for in 1726, three Britiſh 
ſquadrons were fitted out ; one was ſent to the 
Wett Indies, under the command of Admiral 
Hoſier, 
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Hofer, to block up the Spaniſh plate fleet ; 
another to the coaſt of Spain, under Sir John 
Jennings ; and the third into the Baltic, com- 
— Sir Charles Wager, to hinder the 
Czarina from attacking the King of Sweden, 
who was upon the point of acceding to the 
treaty of Hanover, which he did ſoon after. 


In the beginning of the ear 1727, the Spa- 
niards why b Gibraltar, don os opera- 
tions of the beſiegers were ſoon after ſuſpend- 
ed, upon figning preliminary articles for a 
general — 


tion. 


The parliament, which met on the 17th 
of January, 1726-7, was prorogued on the 15th 
of May; and his Majeſty, having appointed 
Lords Juſtices for the adminiftration of the 
rernment in his abſence, ſet out for Hanover 
on the 3d of Jane ; and, landing in Holland, 
on _—_ proceeded on his journey : but be- 
ing ſuddenly ſeized with a paralytic diforder 
on the road, loſt his ſpeech, became lethargic, 

was conveycd in a ſtate of inſenſibility to 

burg, where he expired upon the 11th of 
June, in the 68th year of his age, and the 
thirteenth year of his reign. 


An expreſs arriving on the 14th of June, 
an account of his Majeſty's death, the 
Prince of Wales repaired from Richmond, 
where he received this intelligence, to Leiceſter 
Houſe and the members of the privy conneil 
being aſſembled, were ſworn anew. His Hias 
| =. 
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Highneſs declared his firm purpoſe to 
the conſtitution in church and fate, and to 
cultivate. thole alliances which his father had 
made with foreign princes. At the ſame time, 
he took and ſubtcribed the oath for the ſecy- 
rity of the church of Scotland, as required by 
the act of unior, and next day he was pro- 
claimed King ot Great Britain, by the. name 
of George II. The parliament aſcembled in 
puriuance of an act for that purpoſe: but wa 
immediately prorogued by commiſſion, to the 
27th day of the ſame month. All the great 
officers of ſtate continued in their places. Sir 
Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the treaſury 
and the ſyſtem of politics, which the late King 
had eſtabliſhed, urderwent no ſort of alters 
tion. The King, in his ſpeech to both houſe 

at the opening of the ſeſſion, profeſſed a fixed 

reſolution to merit the love and affection of 
bis people, by maintaining them in the full 
enjoyments of their religious and civil rights, 
Addreſſes of condolance and congratulatian 
being drawn up and preſented, it was reſolved 
by the commons, that the entire revenues ef 
the civil lift, which produced 100,000 |. fe 
ann n, above the ſum of 700,co0 I. granted to 
George I. ſhould be ſettled on his Majefly 
for lite. They afterwards reſolved, that a 
revenue of 100, ooo I. fer annum ſhould be 
ſc:t!'ed on her Majeſty Queen Caroline, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould ſurvive the King. On the. 17th of 
July, the parliament was prorogued, and on 


the 5th of Auguſt, diſſolved by proclamation. 
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On the 11th of October, their Majeſties 
coconation was performed with 8 ſplendor 


„ Gene, of the ſame 
month, Lord Mayor's day, as well as 
the King's . irth-da „ their Majeſties, the 
Princefſes Royal and Caroline, accom 

by the great officers of ſtate, dincd with the 
Lord Mayor at Guild-Hall. 


On the 23d n * the new par- 
lament met. In April following, the preli- 


pain 

ſettled, the ſiege of Gibraltar was raiſed, 
— the miniſters of thoſe powers reſorted to 
doiſſons 1 in * in order to conclude a de- 


leave the kingdom in two days; his maſter 
I eee 
lis reſidence, and to receive him 


z and on the 4th of December, his Ro 
Frederic Prince of Wales, arri 


On May the 14th, 1729, his Majeſty hav- 
g prorogued the parhament, ſet out on a 
for his German dominions, after appoint- 

wg his Royal Cenſort ve gent in his abſence | 
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and returned to England upon the 11th of 
September —_—_ On the = of Nov. a 

ace was concluded at Seville between Gren 
Bricain, France, and Spain, by which it was a. 
— that commiſſarie ſhould be appointed w 

etermine what ſhips and effect had been taken 
on either fide at ſea: that Spain ſhould have 
atis faction given her, for the men of war ta 
ken and deſtroyed by Sir George Byng, near 
Sicily, in the year 1718: that Spaniſh garn 
ſons ſhould be introduced into Leghorn, Par. 
ma, and Placentia, to ſecure the eventual fuc- 
ceſion of Non Carlos, the King of Spain! 
ſon, to Tuſcany and Parma; and the contrad. 
ing parties engaged to maintain Don Carle 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of theſe territories. 


Tn June 1730, ſeven Indian Chiefs of the 
Cherokee Nation in America, were brought u 
England by Sir Alexander Cumin, and int 
duced to the King: and gave their aſſent, n 
the moſt ſolemn manner, to articles of frien 
ſhip and commerce, propoſed by the lord 
commiſſioners for trade and plantations, and 
embarked for Carolina in October. On tle 
21ſt of January, 1731, the parliament met, 
and, amongſt other aQs, ordained, that ll 

oceedings in the courts of juſtice ſhould d 
in the Engliſn language. In July, the name 
of William Pultney, Eſq; wa- ſtruck out df 
the lift of privy counſellors, by command of 
hi> M.jefty, and out of all the commiſſions a 
the pcace, on account of his being the T 
toied author of {ome wiitings againſt 

I mea- 
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meaſures of the court. On the 14th of the 
ſame month, Sir Charles Wager, with a 
fleet of ewelve capital ſhips, ſailed from Spit- 
head. About the beginning of Auguſt, he 
entered the bay of Cadiz, and being joined 
there by a Spaniſh ſquadron, failed for Leg- 
horn, where he landed the Spaniſh troops; 
and ſoon afterwards, Don Carlos 3 in 
Italy, and took poſſeſſion of his new territorics. 
About the middle of October, the Duke of 
Lorrain, now Emperor of Germany, arrived 
in England; and, after having all the honour 
and reſpect due to his rank paid him, returned 
to the continent in December. 


In March, 1733, a bill was brought into 
the houſe of commons, for bringing tobacco 
and wines under the laws of excite, to prevent 
the frauds in the revenue, and carried by 236 
againſt 200 voices, at the firſt reading: this 
bill raiſed great diſcontents dong before it was 

oſed to the houſe, which were increaſed 
while it was depending : innumerable pam- 
phlets and papers were publiſhed for and a- 
gainft the meaſure. Petitions againſt any new 
exciſe, or the extenſion of the exciſe laws, were 
preſented by the city of London, and ſeveral 
other corporations in different parts of the king- 
dom; ſo that it was judged proper to put off 
the ſecond reading of the bill for two months; 
and thus the exciſe ſcheme dropt. On the 
13th of June, his Majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and put an end to the ſe mon, after 

or. IV, (Gy having 
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having paſſed an act for giving a marriage. 
portion of 80,0001. with the Princeſs Royal, 
to the Prince of Orange, who arrived in Lon. 
don on the 7th of December, and was married 
to the Princeſs the 14th of March, 1734. On 
the 16th of April, his Majeſty gave the Royal 
aſſent to an act for ſettling 5000 Il. a year on 
the Princeſs during life, and prorogued the 
parliament, which was diſſolved two days af. 
terwards ; and on the 22d of the ſame month, 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange embarked 
for Holland. | | 


On the 17th of April 1736, his Royal Hi 
neſs the Prince of Wales was married to 
Serene Highneſs Auguſta, Princeſs of Saxe Go- 
tha, who arrived from Germany two days be- 
fore: this marriage was attended with extraor- 
dinary rejoicings, and followed by addreſla 
of congratulation from both houſes of parlia- 
ment, the two univerſities, the city of London, 
and other corporations. 


Such a degree of licentiouſneſs. prevailed 
over the nation about this time, that the king- 
dom was filled with tumult and riots : but 
the moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances hap- 
pened at Edinburgh, on the 7th day of Sep- 
tember, whilft his Majeſty was at Hanover. 
John Porteus, who commanded the guard 
payed by that city, had, at the execution of 
a ſmuggler, been provoked by ſome inſults 
trom the populace, to order his men, without 
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uſing the previous formalities of the law, to 
fire with ſhot among the crowd, by which 
precipitate order, ſeveral innoceut perſons loſt 
their lives, Porteus was tried for murder, 
convicted, and received ſentence of death; 
but the Queen, as guardian of the realm, 
thought . to indulge him with a re- 
prieve. The common people of Edinburgh 
reſented this lenity ſhewn to a criminal who 
was the object of their deteſtation : for, on the 
very day which the judges had fixed for his 
execution, a well conducted party of men en- 
tered the city, about ten of the clock at night, 
and by ſurprize ſeized all the fire arms be- 
longing to the city guard, locked up the city 
ques, eat an alarm, broke open the priſon 

r where Porteus was confined, fo him 
from his apartment, and Jeaving him hang- 
ing by the neck upon a fign-poſt, near the 

s- market, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral 
habira tions. This exploit was performed with 
ſuch conduct and deliberation, as ſeemed to 


de the reſult of a plan formed by ſome perſons 


of conſequence: ut therefore became the object 
of a very ſevere inquiry. The cenſure of Parlia- 
ment, however, fell on the city, and Lord 
Provoſt of Edinburgh : a fine of 20001. was 
laid upon the city, and the Lord Provoſt was 
incapacitated from holding any office of ma- 
piltracy at Edinburgh, or any where elſe in 

reat Britain; a reward of 200 l. was offered 
by proclamation for the diſcovery of any per- 
ſon who acted * tragedy; and oa 

Je ; 
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does not appear that one individual had been 
ever detected. 


In the ſem̃on of Parliament, which met the 
1ſt of February 1737, an act paſſed for ſett- 
ling a dowry of 50,0col. a year on the 
Princeſs of Wales, who, upon the iſt day of 
Auguſt, was delivered of the Princeſs Auguſta; 
ſqon after which, an unhappy breach happen- 
ed between his Majeſiy and the Prince of 

Vales, which in its conſequences proved more 
than a mere family difference. No perſons, 
u ho paid their court to the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs, were ſuffered to come into his Majeſty's 
preſence, or into any of his p alaces; the 
guards were taken away from their attendance 
on the Prince and his conſort; and in ſhort, 
all the Prince's ſervants ſoon aſter joined in the 
oppoſition to the meaſures of the miniflry. 


On the 2oth of November died Wilhelmina 
Carolina, Queen conſort ot Great Britain, in 
the 55th year of her age, and was buried, up- 
on the 17th of December following, with 
great ſolemnity, in Henry the ſeventh's hays 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. Some ſhort time 
fore this, a deputation of the merchants ef 
London waited on his Majeſty, with a peti- 
tion on the bchalf of themſelves and others 
trading to the Briciſh colonics in America, ſet- 
ting forth, that the trade to the Britiſu planta- 
tions, in America, had been greatly interrup- 
ted for many years before, not only by their 
ſhips being frequently ſtopped and 9 

ut 
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but alſo forcibly and arbitrarily ſeized on the 
high ſeas, by Spaniſh ſhips fitted out to cruiſe 
under the pretence of guarding their own 
coaſts : that the commanders of ſuch Britiſh 
ſhips, with their crews, had been cruelly treat- 
ed, and their ſhips carried into ſome of the 
Spaniſh ports, and there condemned with 
their cargoes, in manifeſt violation of the 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns ; 
and praying, that his Majefty would be graci- 
ouſly ple to ure them ſpeedy and am- 
ple ſatisfaction for the loſſes they had ſuſ- 


tained. In March 1738, the Weſt India mer- 


chants, who had pretented a petition in rela- 
tion to the S anilh depredations, a few days 
before, — the houſe of commons, to 


make good their allegations in the ſaid petiti- 


on. On the qth of May the houſe of Lords 
preſented an humble addreſs to his Majeſty, 
with ſtrong reſolutions in ſupport of the un- 
doubted right of the nation to a free * 
tion in America, and againſt the Spaniſh de- 
predations and cruelties ; and concluded with 
aſſuring his Majeſty, in caſe bis powerful in- 
ſtances for procuring reparation, ſatisfaction, 
and future ſecurity to his injured ſubjects, 
ſhould fail of their due effect on the court of 
Spain, they would concur in all ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhould become neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of his Majefty's honour, and the pre- 
ſervation of the navigation and commerce of 
this country. The commons afterwards ad- 
dreſſed the King to the ſame effect; and his 
Majeſty in his _— to both houſes 2 
3 
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his ſenſibility of the injuries ſuſtained by his 
—_— ſubjects in America, and _— then 
is care to procure ſatisfaction 
ration for their loſſes. * 


On the 4th of June, the Princeſs of Wale: 
was delivered of his preſent Majeſty, whoſe 
birth was celebrated with uncommon rejoic- 
ings: addreſſes of congratulation were preſent. 
2 — cities — — 

e om. Now great preparations 

were made; and about the end of this month, 
Admiral Haddock fet fail with a ſtrong ſqua- 
on _CO On che 1 of 
ebruary 1 his Majefty opened the ſeffion 
of — 444 and — both houſes, 
that he had concluded a convention with the 
King of Spain, in which that monarch had 
obliged himſelf to make reparation to the 

Brinſh ſubjects for their loſſes. It 
by this convention, which was ſoon afterward 
publiſhed, that a payment of 95000 l. balance, 
which had been admitted as due to the crown 
and ſubjects of Great Britain, after deduction 
m_ B the * 
jects pain, was by a ſeparate article u 
be made at London within four months after 
the exchange of the ratifications. However, 
before the King of Spain ſigned this conven- 
tion, he declared by his miniſter, that he re- 
ſerved to himſelf, in its full force, the right of 
ſuſpending the Aſſiento of the negroes, if the 
South Sea compeny did not ſubject itſelf to 
p 
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pay in a ſhort time the 68000 I. which was 
admitted to have been owing for the duty on 
negroes. 


The contents of this convention were no 
ſooner known, than great murmurs and com- 
plaints were made againſt it in all parts of the 
nation; the city of London, the Weſt India 
and Briſtol merchants, petitioned both houſes 
of parliament againſt it; and it occaſioned 
warm debates in both houſes, eſpecially upon 
a motion made for addreſſing his Majeſty, and 
thanking him for laying it before them: how- 
— nn for the addreſs in both 


A rupture between Great Britain and Spain 
was now become inevitable. The Engliſh 
ſquadron in the Mediterranean had already 
— I ſhips: the 

iſſued orders for augmenting his 

forces, and raiſing a body of marines : 
a great number of ſhips of war had been put 
into commiſſion. Admiral Vernon had been 
ſent to the Weſt Indies, to aſſume the com- 
mand of a ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, and to an- 
noy the trade and ſettlements of the Spaniards. 
His catholic Majeſty having ordered all the 
Britiſh ſhips in his harbours to be ſeized and 
detained, the King of England declared war 
againſt him upon the 23d of October. On the 
23d of November, a motion was made in the 
houſe of commons to addreſs his M ajeſty, ne- 
ver to admit any treaty of as. 


els 
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unleſs the acknowledgement of our natural 
and undeoubted right to navigate. in the 
American ſcas, to and from any part of his 
Majeity's dominions, without being ſcized, 
ſearched, viſited, or ſtopped, under any pre- 
tence whatſoever, ſhall have been firſt obtained 
as a preliminary thereto ; which was unani- 
mouſly agreed to; and it was likewiſe reſoly. 
ed, to dufire the concurrence of the Lords in 
this awureſs, which the lords granted at a 

conference; and ſoon afterwards the auddre 
was hreſented to his Majeſty. 


In the beginning of the year 1740, the King 
having by a meſſage to parliament communi- 
cated his intention of diſpokng the Princeſs 
Mary in marriage, to Prince Frederick of 
Helle, and expreting his hope that the con- 
mons would enable him to give a ſuitable 
tion to his daughter, they unanimoufly refoly- 
ed to grant 40,0001, for that purpoſe, and pre- 
ſenled an addreis to his Mejeſty for having 
communicated to the houſe this intended mar- 
riage, which was folemnized at London by 
proxy the Sth of May. On the 13th of March, 
.a ſhip arrived from the Welt Indies, diſpatched 
by Admiral Vernon, with an account of his 
having taken Porto Bello, with fix ſhips only, 
and demoliſhed all the fortifications of the 
place; upon which the two houſes of parlia- 
ment joined in an addreſs of congratulation 
on the ſucceſs of his Majelty's arms, and every 
part of Great Britain and Ireland were won 


derſully elated at this exploit. On the * 
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of June, advice was received that Admiral 
Ve:non had taken the town of Chagre and 
caltle of Lorenzo, demoliſhed the forts, and 
made a great booty. Towards the end of 
October, Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a large fleet 
of men of war and tranſports, and an army 
under the command of Lord Cathcart, ſailed 
for the Weſt Indies: but that nobleman dying 
in the paſſage, the command of the land forces 
devolved upon General Wentworth. 


In March 1741, Admiral Vernon and Ge- 
neral Wentworth made themſelves maſters of 
all the batteries which defended 2 
and made preparation to beſiege that place; 
they accordingly attacked fort St. Lazarus, 
but were repulſed, - obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and mers the troops on the 16th oi April, 
with the loſs of 1600 men. Afterwards, the 
Admiral failed on an expedition to Cuba, 
where the troops landed and encamped : but 
were ſoon afterwards obliged to return to Ja- 
maica, without attempting any thing. 


In the laſt ſeſſion of this parliament, a mo- 
tion was made in both houſes, to adviſe and be- 
ſeech his Majeſty to remove Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who had been firſt Lord of the Trea- 
ury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, during 
tie greatelt part of the laft, and the whole of 
the preſent reign, from his preſence and coun- 
cils for ever; but had a negative put upon it 
In both houſes. In the ſame ſeſſion his Majeſ- 
ty informed his parliament, that the Queen of 

Hungary 
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Hungary had made a requifition of 12000 
men, ſtipulated by treaty : whereu he de. 
manded 6000 Danes and 6000 Heſhans, to be 
ready to march to her aſſiſtance; and as fur. 
ther expences might be incurred after the par. 
liament had broke up, he defired ſuch a ſuppl 
as might enable him to be prepared for x 
events; upon which the parliament voted 


| — for the ſupport of the Queen off 
u 


ngary, and ſums to defray the expence of 
the Danes and Heſſians. On the 25th of April, 
the parliament was prorogued, and on the 
26th diſſolved by proclamation. 


Now all Europe was embroiled in a gener 
war, and a moſt powerful confederacy was a 
foot for ſubverting the houſe of Auſtria. A 
home, the elections for a new parliament were 
carried on with great animofity, between the 
court and country parties. In — a 
was ſigned between the Auſtrians an Pruffam 
and was ſoon followed by a peace between the 
Auſtrians and Saxons. The Spaniards, with : 
conſiderable fleet, made an attempt as 
Georgia, where they landed 5000 troops, 
were obliged to retreat to their ſhips in grex 
Oates by 2 handful a men under General 

ethorpe. the 13th of January 174þ 
bo ogy of Bavaria, 4 . choſen — 


ror, notwithſtanding all the oppokition of the 
uſe of Auſtria. Sixteen thouſand] Bririch troops 
were embarked for Flanders, and ſoon after- 
wards joined by 16000 Hanoverians, and 6000 
Heſſians in Britiſh pay; and the Earl of y 
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ſet out for Holland as ambaſſador extraordi- 
—4 from whence he was to repair to Flan- 
ders, to take upon him the command of thoſe 
troops. His Lordſhip, however, could not 

revail on the States General to join with his 
Kajefty in making a diverſion in favour of 


the Queen of Hungary. 


On the 2d of February, the conteſted elec-, 
tion for Chippenham having been carried a- 
inſt the court, Sir Robert Walpole left the 
ſe of commons : On the gth he was created 
Earl of Orford, and on the 11th reſigned all 
his employments. On the 21ſt of March, a 
motion was made in the houſe of commons, 
for a committee to enquire into the conduct of 
the Earl of Orford, for the laſt ten years, 
which was agreed to. This'committee made 
ſome progreſs in the enquiry, which, however, 
at laſt came to nothing. 


The war was carried on this year with re- 
doubled vigour: the Britiſh troops with their 
wxiliaries entered Germany; and on the 15th 
of June a 1 2 was fought at Dettingen, 
between the allied army commanded by his 
pay in pum on, and bs him by the Lord 

Nair, and the French army commanded by the 
Marſhal Duke de Noailles, in which the French 
were defeated,and 3 to paſs the Main with 
— precipitation rd Stair, upon ſome 

al be had taken at the conduct of this 
dale, reſigned the command of the allied 
army. In October, that wy marched _=_ 
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to Flanders, to take up its winter quarter 
there; and the States of Holland, in Septem. 
ber, reinforced it with 20,000 men. Ip 
April, Prince Charles of Lorrain defeated the 
Bavarian army, and reduced the whole elec. 
torate of Bavaria: but on the 15th of July, 
the Emperor concluded a peace with the 
Queen of Hungary. In America Commodore 
Anton, who was ſent about two years before, 
ich a ſquadron to the South Seas, had taken 
ſeveral valuable prizes, and plundered the 
town of Payta; and many rich captures were 
taken from the enemy during this war. In 
September a treaty of ſubſidy was concluded 
at Worms, between Great Britain, Hun 
and Sardinia. On the 19th of October, the 
Princets Louiſa ſet out for Germany, and wa 
ſoon aſterwards married to the Prince Royal d 
Denmark. About this time the Scotch regs 
ment cf Highlanders, upon a report that they 
were going to be ſent to the Weſt Indies, mut- 
nied ; and 150 deſerted from that corps, ad 
marched northward : but, being overtaken, 
were obliged to furrender, and brought back 
priſoners to the Tower, where three of them 
were ſhot; and the reſt were tranſported to 
terve in the regiments in Jamaica and Geor- 
gia. 

About the be: inning of the year 1744, the 
nation was ala med with the rumour of 2 


French invaſion in favour of the Pretender, 
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whoſe eldeſt ſon was now at Paris, and even 
come to Calais. 


A French ſquadron failed up the channel, 
and had proceeded as far as Dungeneſs; and 
troops were actually embarkiag at Dunkirk, 
though war had not been rw. Bree between 
the two nations: upon this, his Majeſty, in a 
meſſage to both houſes, informed them of the 
French defigns : in anſwer to which, they 
jointly preſented a loyal addreſs, which was 
followed by others from the city of London, 
and moſt corporations in the kingdom. ex- 
preſſing their abhorrence of thoſe deiigns, 
and promiling to ſtand by his Majeſty with 
their lives and fortunes. Many regiments 
were marched towards the ſouthern coaſts, 
and Sir John Norris put to ſea with a formida- 
ble ſquadron ; but upon his appearing in ſight of 
the French fleet off Dungeneſs, they made the 
beſt of their way back to Breſt, 


On the 18th of February, 3000 Dutch troops 
amved at Graveſend, and ſoon after 3000 
more, agreeable to a demand made by his 
Majeſty purſuant to treaty. Upon the 4th of 
March, a war was proclaimed at Paris againſt 
Great Britain, which was ſoon followed by a 
counter declaration on the part of his Britan- 
mc Majettv. In April, war was declared be- 
tween France and Hungary. 


In the beginning of May, the King of 


France, putting himſelf at the head of 120,000 
H men, 
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men, took ſeveral cities in Flanders. Mean 
while Prince Charles laid Alſace under con. 
tribution. The Emperor broke his treaty 
with the Queen of Hungary, and the King 
of Pruſſia, ſiding with the Emperor, broke 
alſo with her, and entering Bohemia, at the 
head of a powerful army, made himſelf ma- 
ter of Prague, and ſoon after of almoſt the 
whole kingdom: but Prince Charles, march 
ing to the relief of Bohemia, and being now 
joined by 20,cco Saxons, obliged the Pruſſia 
monarch to quit that kingdom. In ltaly, 
Prince Lobkowitz drove the Spaniards into the 
_y of Naples, where they were Fay 
by his Sicilian Majeſty's troops : but Prince 
Charles being obliged to repaſs the Rhine, 
Prince Lobkowitz was forced to march inn 
Lombardy, to ſuſtain his Sardinian Majeſty, 
and was now, in his turn, cloſely followed by 
Count Gages, and the Spaniſh army. 


On the 11th of February, Admiral Mathew 
came up with, and engaged, the united fleen 
of France and Spain off Toulon: but Vic 
Admiral Leftock. with his whole diviſion of 
the Eritiſh fleet, remaining at a great diſtance 
a-ftern, and ſeveral captains, that were imme- 
diately under the eye of Mathews, behaving 
in ſuch a manner as only reflected dif — 
on their country, the French and Spani 
dy with very little loſs. Many rich prizes, 

French and Spaniſh, were taken this 
year; and on the 1oth of June, Commodore 
Anſon in the Centurion arrived at St. * 
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from a voyage of three years and nine months, 
in which he had ſurrounded the ueous 
globe, and underwent incredible hardſhips ; 

Commodore's own ſhip, the Centurion, 
being the only one of his ſquadron which he 
brought home with him. Among other prizes, 
however, he took the rich Spaniſh ſhip which 
fails annually between Aquapulco in Mexico, 
and Manilla, one of the Philippine Iſlands, 
loaded with trealure and effects to the value 


of 313,000 1. ſterling. 


On the 27th of July, Sir John Balchen, 
an admiral of approved valour and great ex- 
tence, failed from Spithead with a ſtrong 
uadron in queſt of the French fleet. In the 
Bay of Biſcay he was overtaken in a violent 
form, that diſperſed the ſhips and drove them 
up the Engliſh channel : but the Admiral's own 
ſhip, the Victory. which was counted the moſt 
beautiful firſt rate in the world, foundered at 
ſea, and this brave experi commander 
periſhed with all his officers, volunteers and 
crew, amounting to 1100 choice ſeamen. 


la the month of January 1745, died Charles 
the ſeventh, Emperor of Germany, and elector 
of Bavaria, and was ſucceeded in his electorate 
by his eldeſt fon Maximilian Joſeph, who was 
ſoon afterwards obliged to abandon his capital 
to the Auſtrians, and being in danger of loſ- 
mg all his dominions, concluded a peace with 
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the of Hungary at Fueſſen. On the 
14th of February his Majeſty acquainted both 
H 2 houſcs 
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honſes of Parliament, that he had concluded | the 
a treaty, in conjunction with the Queen of ma 
Hungary and the States General, with the | ome 
King of Poland. On the 18th of the ſame to 
Month, M. Belleiſle and the Chevalier his | bat: 
brother were brought priſoners to _—_— {oor 
having been both taken a few months before 
at Elbingerade, in the electorate of Hanover, 
as they were paſſing through that place with. 
out any pailport for Berlin. They continued 
priſoners here till the 13th of Auguit, when 
they were ſet at liberty, and embarked for 
France. 


On the 12th of March his Royal Highnek 
the Duke of Cumberland was conſtituted 
Captain General and commander in chi 
of all his Majeſty's forces; and on the 5th d 
April ſet out for Flanders, to take the cow- be 
mand of the allied army, which he afſemblet] en 
at Soignies ; and the French having inveſled fro 
Tournay, the Duke on the 1ſt of May in the M 
morning attacked them in their camp, nen ©! 
Fontenoy, when the right wing of the conſt Lc 
derate army, conſiſting chiefly of the Brit - 
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and Hanoverian troops, drove the enemy be- 
fore them, though animated by the preſence 
of their ſovereign: but not being well fup- 
22 by the left wing, and conſtantly galled 

y numerous batteries in front, and many i 
doubts on the right flank, the confederates 
were obliged to retreat, which they did m 
yu order as far as Acth, without being m 

ned by the enemy. In this bloody _ 
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To 

the allied army loſt a lieutenant-general, one 
major-general, and 7347 men, includin 
oficers, though the enemy's loſs is ſuppoſi 
to be much more confiderable. After this 
battle Tournay ſurrendered to the enemy, who 


ſoon afterwards became maſtzrs of Bruges and 
Ghent. 


On April 18, after a long enquiry, and 
warm debates, the houſe of commons addreſſed 
bis Majeſty, that the Admirals Mathews and 
Leftock, and ſeveral captains and lieutenants 
of the ſquadron in the Mediterranean, 'might 
be ſpeedily tried by a Court- Martial; and his 
Majeſty informed them he would give orders 
accordingly. | 


On May 2, after paſſing ſuch bills as were 
ready for the Royal aflent, his Majeſty — an 
end to the ſeſſion with a very gracious ſpeech 
from the throne. On May 24, his Pruſſian 
Majeſty defeated the combined army of Auſ- 
trians and Saxons, under Prince Charles of 
Lorrain, at Friedburg, on che borders of 
Sileſia. In July, two Briſtol privateers, un- 
der the command of Captain Talbot, made 
wo rich prizes, from Peru, of the value of 
7 or 800,000 1. ſterling; and ſoon after, the 
joyful news arrived, that Commodore Warren, 
and Mr. Pepperell, commander of the New 
England forces, on the 16th of June, made 
themſelves maſters of the town and fortreſſes 
of Louiſburgh, and of the whole iſland of 
Cape Breton, after a fiege of forty days, in 

:& which 
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which the raw New England forces the 
moſt amazing proofs of fortitude and bravery. 
For this ſervice the Commodore was raiſed tg 
a flag, and Mr. Pepperell was created a Ba. 
ronet. 


The rebellion which broke out in Scotland, 
is the only remaining tranſaction, of any im- 
portance, that we | take notice of in the 
year 1745. On the 6th of Auguſt, ſome ad- 
vices _=_— been communicated to the 
vernment of ſuch an attempt, aided by Ne 
French court, a proclamation was 1 
offering a reward of zo, ooo l. for the appre- 
hending and ſecuring the eldeſt fon of the 
Pretender, in caſe he ſhould land, or at- 
tempt to land, in any of his Majeſty's do- 
minionz. On the 17th, however, an account 
arrived, that ſeveral perſons had landed be. 
tween the iſlands of Mull and Skie, one of 
whom, it was ſuppoſed, was the Pretender's 
ſon. On September 5, his Majeſty ſent no- 
tice to the Lord Mayor of London, that the 
Pretender's eldgſt ſon had landed in Scotland, 
and that ſev perſons had aſſembled there 
and broke out into open rebellion. Soon 
after advice arrived, that the rebels had 
marched ſouthward, given the flip to General 
Cope, who had gone northward to oppoſe 
them, and took poſſeiſion of Perth on the 4th 
of September. On the 13th they paſſed the 
Forth, five miles above Stirling, and on the 
17th took poſſeſſion of the City of Edinburgh. 
By this time General Cope, who had, for 
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greater expedition, in his return ſouthward, 
embarked his troops, was arrived at Dunbar, 
eighteen miles caſt of Edinburgh, and having 
landed his forces and received a reinforcement 
A two regiments of dragoons, which he had 
behind him on his going northward, be- 
= march towards that capital. The re- 
did not wait to be attacked by him, but 
came out to meet him; and, on the 21ft, at 
day-break, ſer upon his little army, * 

Preſton-Pans, miles eaſt of Edinburgh 
and totally defeated it, and made moſt of his 
priſoners. The dr made their 
eſcape to Berwick, with little loſs, fave that 
of ay Colonel Gardiner. Theſe advan- 
a general conſternation through- 
n but all orders and ranks 
ried with each other in diſplaying their wy 
üty, and abhorrence of this unnatural rebel 
ion. The city of London, &c. preſented ad- 
lreſſes to that purpoſe: — 4 noblemen 
niſed alt for | hich, however, were — 
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— ; — and Hefian troops, were 
bought over from Flanders ; and the ſucceſs 
of the rebellion, and the dread of a threat- 
nel invaſion from France, having cauſed a 
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fuſe bank notes in any payment to be made 
to them. | 


In Irelard every vigorous and ſalutary me. 
thod was alſo purtued to prevent any abetring 
of the rebellion there by the friends of France 
and popery, and a reward of 50,ocol. wa 
pres. in purſuance of the addreſs of the 

riſh parliament, for apprehending the Pre. 
ter.der's eldeſt fon. On October 17, the 
parliament met, and his Majeſty received 
moſt zcalous and loyal addreſſes upon this 
intereſting occaſion. The Habeas Corpw 
act was ſuſpended, and an act paſſed to ena- 
ble his Majeſty to raiſe the militia. On Oe⸗- 
tober 18, the Duke of Cumberland arrived 
from Flanders, and ſet out, on November 26, 
to take upon him the command of the army. 
The rebels, now increaſed to 8000, had left 
Edinburgh, on October 26, and, on Novem- 
ber 15, the city of Carliſle was ſurrendered tc 
them ; whereupon Field Marſhal Wade, whe 
commanded an army of Britiſh and Dutcl 
troops at Newcaſtle, returned to that town 
having put himſelf in march, to relieve Car 
life, and advanced as far as Hexham, fa 
that purpoſe, when he heard of its ſurrender. 
On 24th, the rebels, without any moleſt- 
tion, arrived at Lancaſter, and on the 29 
took poſſeſſion of Mancheſter, where they 
formed a regiment of thoſe that had joired 
them in England, giving the command thereof 
to Mr, Townley. In the beginning of oy 
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ber they left Mancheſter, paſſed the river 
Merfey, and advanced to Congleton, as if 
they intended to meet and engage the Duke 
of Cumberland, whoſe advanced guard was 
then at Newcaſtle-under-line; but fuddenly 
they turned off to the left, and marched into 
Derbyſhire, ſeeming to have an intention to 
ſip by the Duke, and take their way directly 
to London ; where when this news arrived, it 
occaſioned the greateſt confternation imagina- 
ble. The troops about London were ordered 
to march and form a camp upon Finchley 
Common. The run upon the Bank grew 
more preſſing; and all the public funds fell 
in their price. On the 4th of December, the 
rebels entered the town of Derby, and ſoon 
after, contrary to expectation, began to retreat 
northward, by the route they came. As ſoon 
xs the Duke of Cumberland got notice of 
their retreat, he ſet out in purſuit of them, 
with all the horſe in his army, and 1000 foot 
foldiers mounted on horfe back. Marſhal 
Wade, who had marched ſouthward, as far 
33 Wakefield, after the rebels, detached a 
conſiderable body of cavalry under the com- 
mand of Major-General Oglethorpe, for the 
ſame purpoſe, and returned with the reſt of 
his army to Newcaſtle. On December 18, 
the Duke came up with the rear of the rebel; 
at Clifton, in Northumberland, and, after a 
ſmart attack, drove them from the village, 
with loſs. On the zoth his Royal Highneſs 
took Carliſle, after a fiege of nine days, 

making 


1941 
making the rebel garriſon priſoners ; then 
main army having now reached Scotland. 


On Jan „ 1746, his Royal Highneh 
the Date 4 Camberland returned to St. 
James's; and on the 17th of that month the 
rebel army defeated the King's forces, unde 
the command of Lieutenant-General | awley, 
at Falkirk Moor, a mile ſouth-weſt of Falkirk, 
though the latter were much ſuperior in num- 
bers. Hawley retreated to Linlithgow, and 
the next day to Edingburgh, leaving ſome 
cannon, tents, &c. behind him. The rebel 
thereupon returned to their ridiculous enter» 
prize of beneging the caſtle of Stirling, 
they had not artillery ſufficient for that — 
and were to oppoſe one of the braveſt officey 
in his Majelty's ſervice, General Blakeney, 
who was governor of the calitle. Upon tn 
misfortune, at Falkirk, it was thought e 


dient that the Duke of Cumberland ſhould take 


upon him the command of the army in dcot- 
land. ANF. 


Accordingly on the zoth he arrived at Edin 
burgh, and next day marched towards Stirling; 
but inſtead of waiting for him, the rebels v 
r retired northward, the Duke wi 
the Royal army following them, as faſt an 
the ſeaſon and exceſſive bad roads would per- 
mit; ſo that he did not arrive at Aberdeen 
till the 27th of February. The Heſſians, un- 
der their hereditary Prince, arrived on the Sth 
at Edinburgh; for the Dutch troops, it was 

| now 
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now Giſcovered, could not act. as they con- 
ſiſted of part of the garriſons of Menin, Vpres, 
&c. which had engaged not to ſerve againſt 
France, and, accordingly, they were ſoon af- 
ter ſent home. In the mean time the rebels 
reduced the caftle of Inverneſs and Fort Au- 
us, and laid fiege to Fort William and 
air Caftle, but failed in both thoſe attempts. 
They had the advantage in ſeveral fkirmi 
with the King's troops, in the Highlands, &c. 
which, however, was more than counterba- 
hnced by the loſs they ſuſtained by the taking 
of their ſhip, the Prince Charles (formerly the 
Hazard floop, ſurprized by them in the har- 
bour of Montroſe) which they had fitted out, 
and ſent to France for money and arms ; but 
in her return ſhe was ſeized by Lord Loudon's 
men, with all her crew and cargo. The Duke 
was obliged to wait, at Aberdeen, for a rein- 
forcement from England, and cill the river 
Spey ſhould become fordable ; the Heſſians, 
with ſome Britiſh —_— 1 poſt at 
Perth. On April Sth his Royal Highneſs, 
with the army under his command, marched 
from Aberdeen : On the 12th, he paſſed the 
Spey without oppoſition ; the rebels retiring 
upon his approach, though they might have 
greatly obſtrucied his = whe On the 15th, 


the Earl of Cromartie and his ſon, who, with 
280 of their men, had been in Caithneſs, to 
raiſe money and recruits for the rebels, were 
attacked by the Earl of Sutherland's militia, 
routed, and the Earl and his fon, eighteen 
officers, and 285 private men, made priſo- 

ners. 


196 
ners. On April 14, at night, the Duke with 
his army arrived at Nairn ; and being aſſured 
that the rebels were incamped at Culloden. 
houſe near Inyerneſs, and were reſolved t 
hazard a battle, he reſted the whole day of 
the 15th, in his camp at Nairn, to refreſh his 
men. In the night the rebels marched, with 
intent to attack the royal army before day 
light; but that deſign proved abortive, by 
reaſon of ſome miſmanagement amongſt them; 
whereupon they returned to Culloden, refſoly. 
ing in that ſtation to wait for the Duke, 
who, on the 16th, marched from Nairn, be- 
tween four and five in the morning; and x 
two in the afternoon the engagement began, 
The rebels, with their uſu ow. atta 
the left wing of the Royal army, by which 
ſome regiments of the firſt line were put into 
diſorder; and the right wing of the rebel army 
not being properly ſupported by their lek, 
the whole fell into confuſion, and his Royal 
Highneſs obtained a compleat victory, with: 
very ſmall loſs. His army conſiſted of fifteen 
battalions of foot, one ſquadron of horſe, two 
of * the Argyleſhire militia, and a 
part of Lord Loudon's regiment. The rebels, 
according to our accounts, were 8350 ſtrong; 
but their own made them no more than 5coo, 
as they had not been able to aſſemble all thar 
forces together for want of money and pron- 
fions. This victory put a final end to the te- 

bellion ; but the Duke continued with the army 
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Pretender wandered from place to place, a- 
mong the mountains and weſtern iſlands, and 
often without any attendant, till two ſhips, 
ſent on purpoſe, from France, to the coaſt, 
took him and about thirty cf his follovw.c: on 
board, and landed him, worn out with *::icve 
and hardſhips, at Reſcourt, in Brit n His 
Majeſty received addrefles, to felicituce ban 
upon this victory, from both houics of purine 
ment, (who alſo voted their tlank to his 
Royal Highneſs, for his great and eminent 
ſervices; and ſoon after ſettled 25,0cc | per 
ann. on him and his iſſue male) and nom the 
city of London, and all parts of hi: d miri- 
ons. Nor were many facrifices made to ph. 
lic juſtice on account of this unnatural rebel- 
lion: an act was paſſed for attainting the 
Earl of Kelly, Viſcount Strathallen, and Lord 
Pitſligo, and oo others, of high treaſon, 
The Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, 
and Lords Balmerino and Lovat, were tried 
and found guilty by their Pee:s : Cromartie 
was afterwards pardoned as to life; and Kil- 
marnock and Balmerino were beheaded on 
Tower-hill, on Auguſt 18, and Lovat on April 
p in the ſucceeding year.” Charles Ratcliffe, 

ſq; commonly called Earl of Derwentwater, 
was alſo beheaded, on December 8, by a rule 
of the court of King's Bench, in purſuance of 
a ſentence paſſed upon him in 1715, for being 
concerned in the rebellion of that year. As 
to the inferior agents in the rebellion, a very 
inconfiderable number were executed, but a 
much greater tranſported to America; and it 
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is agreed, by all parties, that no 


ever ſhewed more mercy on ſuch an occaſion, 
A publick thank * was held on October 
9. for the — of the rebellion; and the 
Puke, ſome months before, on his arrival in 
London, was received with the greateſt teſti 
monies of regard, and welcomed as our deli- 
verer and preſerver, with every ſpecies of te- 
joicings that a grateful people could exhibit. 


On Au 12, following, after paſſing the 
act for Haring the hi — — re- 
ſtraining the uſe of the highland dreſs, bis 
Majeſty put an end to the long ſeſſion of par- 
liament with a moſt gracious — from the 
throne. On November 18, the parliament 
met again, and the ſeſſion was opened with 
a ſpeech as uſual, the principal heads of 
which were echoed back in the addrefles of 
the two houſes. 


As to the war the continent this year, 
the French became maſters of Bruſſels, after 
the trenches were opened fifteen days, and 
made the garriſon priſoners of war. as n 
then poſleſſed themſelves of Antwerp, little 
ſoon made themſelves maſters of its ſtrom ] but 
citadel. Mons, St. Ghiſlain and Charleroy | fan- 
were ſoon after reduced, as was the famous | p 
city of Namur, on September 8, and its cita- þ vas 
del on the 19th of that Month. On the zoth of t] 
Marſhal Saxe gained a great advantage over bal 
| the allied army, under Prince Charles of | mad 


in, In Italy, the Auſtrians 
— y _—_ | 
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obtained, on June 4th, a — victory 
over the combined army ot French, Spaniards, 
Neapolitans, and Genoeſe, near Placentia ; 
and ſoon after the city of Genoa was ſurren- 
dered to them, but behaving in a ſevere and 
haughty manner to that ſubjected people, ir- 
ritated to the laſt they flew to arms, 
and in a few days drove the Auſtrians out of 
the territories of the republick, after having 
killed and made priſoners great numbers. On 
the other hand, Marſhal Brown, with an Auſ- 
trian army, paſſed the river Var, and took 

on of Vence, the firſt town on that fide in 
rance ; the French troops, in their retreat before 
him, having made the whole country a deſart. 


At ſea this year the enemy had ſeveral re- 
markable ſpecimens of our naval fkill and 
bravery. On May 3, Vice-Admiral Anſon and 
Rear Admiral Warren, with a ſquadron of 15 
ſhips and two ſloops, fell in with a French fleet 
of men of war and merchant veſſels, and after a 
warm engagement, took fix of their men of war, 
and three of the Eaſt India company's ſhips fitted 
as men of war; our own fleet ſuſtaining very 
litle damage, no officers of rank being Filled, 
but the brave Captain Grenville, of the De- 
hance. Great rejoicings were made for this 
important ſucceſs; and ſoon after Mr. Anſon 
was created a Peer, and Mr. Warren a Knight 
of the Bath. The French loſt a million a 
half ſterling by this defeat; 4000 men were 
made priſoners, and an expedition to the Eaſt 
Indies, with another 1 were * 
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ed abortive. Rear- Admiral Hawke alſo, be. 
ing ſent with a ſquadron to intercept a French 
fleet bound to the Weſt- Indies, fell in with 
them, on October 14, and, atter a very hot 
engagement, took two of their 74 gun ſhips, 
one of 70, two of 64, and one of 50. For 
this great ſervice, Mr. Hawke was promoted 
to the rank of vice admiral, and created a 
knight of the Bath. Many other rich cap. 
| tures were alſo made this year from our ene- 
mies. 


But in the war on the continent we were far 
from meeting with equal ſucceſs. For Count 
Lowendahl, derached with 25000 men by 
Marſhal Saxe, made himſelf maſter of part of 
the Dutch trontier, by taking Sluys, Sas Van 
Ghent, and the iſland of Cadſand. In May 
he reduced Hulſt and Axtel; and ſoon after 
complered the reduction of Dutch Flanden, 
Mean time, the French grand army remained 
in their cantonments, and the allies lay totally 
inactive in their camps at Antwerp, and be- 
tween the great and little Nethe. But in June 
theſe two armies came blows; and a battle 
was fought between the left wing of the allied 
arme, under the Duke of Cumberland, and 
the rench under Marſh-l Saxe. at Val, from 
which our army was obliged to retreat with 
t e lots of 4-00 men, and Sir John Ligonier 
and Count lien ohurgh were taken priſoners; 
bc theugh the French kept the field of battle, 
the, !»| above 8000 men. After this battle, 
Count Lowendahl opened the trenches before 
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zergen- op zoom, in the night between the 
14th and 15th of Joly, which the garriſon 
molt gallantly defended till Sept. 16, when 
it was taken by ſtorm; but the remains of 
the garriſon made a good retreat. In Italy, 
the French under the Chevalier Belleiſle, 
having attacked the Piedmonteſe entrench- 
ments upon the heights of Ecilles, were, on 
July 19, repulſed and defeated by the Au- 
trians and Piedmonteſe, with the loſs of their 
general and above 6000 men, who were ſlain. 
In America, the Iſland of St. Bartholomew, 
ten leagues to the northward of St. Kit's, was 
taken by two Engliſh privatcers ; but on the 
continent, a party of Engliſh in Nova Scotia, 
under Colonel Noble, was defeated by a body 
of French, Canadians and Indians, under M. 
Villiers; and the Colonel, with 140 of his 
men, were killed on the ſpot, and the reſt ta- 
ken priſoners. In the Eaſt Indies, the French 
took from us Fort St. George, the company's 
"a ſettlement on the coaſt of Coroman- 


In June a treaty was ſigned, between his 
Majeſty and the Czarina, whereby, in conſi- 
deration of an annual ſubſidy of 100, o ol. ſhe 
engaged to keep on foot, during the war, upon 

frontiers oi Livonia, a body of 50,000 
foot, and 40 or 50 gallies upon the coalts of 
that province, to act ia ſuch a manner as his 
Majeſty ſhould require, in aſſiſtance of his 


allies, 
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On February 24, 1748, the Duke of Cum. 
berland let out Pas Hh wh to take upon him 
the command of the allied army, on the 
27th, arrived at the Hague; and ſoon after, 
the Earl of Sandwich, and the other Pleni 
tentiaries, arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle. Ge 
neral Haddick, about the ſame time, attacked 
the great French convoy for Bergen-op-zoom, 
defeated it, and took 1000 priſoners, with 
great numbers of horned cattle, hogs, ſheep, 
&c. &c. which much diſtreſſed the garriſon of 
that and the adjacent towns. In the night 
between the 15th and 16th of April, N. S. 
French opened their trenches before Maeſtricht, 
which eapitulated on the 7th of May, N. 8. 
and the Freer 
with all the honours of war. The next day 
hoſtilities ceaſed in Flanders, purſuant to the 
——— ſigned at Aix, by the Miniſters 
enipotentiary of Great Britain, France, and 
the States General. On May the gth, a pro- 
clamation for a ceſſation of arms, purſuant 
to the preliminaries figned at Aix-la- Chapelle, 
was read at the Royal Exchange, &c. On 
Auguſt 2, a convention was figned between 
the Minifters of Great-Britain, France, and the 
States General, by which it was provided, 
that orders ſhould be ſent to the 37,000 Rul- 
fians, then in March through Germany, to 
march back again into their own n_ 
and that the King of France ſhould order 
ſame number of his troops from Flanders, in- 
to the interior parts of France. On October 
11, N. 8. the definitive treaty of n 
3 
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Goned at Aix-la- —— by the mĩniſters of 
— Britain, France, and States - Gene 
ral; on the z0th, by thoſe of the Catholic 
King ; on the 23d, by the Empreſs Queen ; 
and ſoon after by all the contending powers; 
which, —_ little to our honour or advan- 

period to a long and bloody war, 
= ba had = ſorely felt by all Europe. As 
this famous treaty has been the ſubjeR of 
much diſcuſſion, we ſhall enlarge a little upon 
its contents. 


The preamble, which is very extenſive, re- 
cites the original motive which occahoned the 
ER 26 I. Conſiſts — 
promiſes urances to obſerve 
che concluded, &c. II. Every thi 4 
that has paſſed during the war, on all fides, 
to be buried 3 in a general and eternal oblivion. 
III. The treaties of Weſtphalia, Madrid, Ni- 
neguen, Ryſwick, — Baden, Hague, 
de quadruple alliance, and the treaty of Vi- 
enna, are all confirmed, that they may not be 
derogated from by the preſent treaty. IV. The 


— made, and the ho wen, during 
war, to be reſtored on es, without 
ranſom, and ſet at li in one month after 


the of the ratifications, but to be o- 
_— pay all debts they have contracted; 

all the ſhips of war and merchant men, 
which have been taken ſince the time ſtipu. 
lated by the ceſſation of arms, to be reſtored. 
V. en wa, to 
de recipocrally reſtored. VI. 1 
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and ceſſions to be made in fix weeks after the 
ratifications. The artillery found in the con- 
quered places to be reſtored in the ſame con. 
dition they were in at the time the towns were 
taken; excepting, nevertheleſs, that at Me. 
rim, Athe, Mons, Charleroy, and Oudenarde, 
VII. The duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla, to be ceded to the Infant Don Phi. 
lip, under an expreſs clauſe, that thoſe States 
Mall return to the preſent pofleſſors, in cafe 
that Prince die without iflue male, or he, or 
any of his deſcendants, ſhall fucceed to the 
throne of Spain, or the Two Sicilies. VIII. 
Commiſſaries to be appointed, immediately, 
on all fides, to aſſemble at Nice and Bruſſels, 
to effectuate the reſpective reſtitutions and 
eeſſions. IX. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
ſend to France two noblemen of the firſt di. 
ſtinction, by way of hoſtages, who are to re- 
main there, till certain advice is received of 
the evacuation of Cape-Breton, and all the 

laces which may have been taken in the Eat 
| Fadies. X. Means as commodious as poſſible, 
for the troops and inhabitants, to be taken in 
the general evacuation. XI. All the papers 
and records found in the tov.ns, to be reſtor- 
ed, expreſsly naming the archives of Mechlin, 
XII. The King of Sardinia to be maintained 
in the poſſeſſion of all his eſtates, principally 
thoſe ceded to him in 1743, excepting that 
part of Plaiſantin he poſſeſſes, which he cedes 
fo the Infant Don Philip XIII. The Duke 
of Modena to be re-eſtabliſhed in all his eſtates, 
and juſtice done him in reſpect to the — 
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etects which he poſſeſſed in the Datchy of 
Guaſtalla. XIV. The republic of Geno to 
be re- eſtabliſied in all the poſteſſions ſlie enjoy- 
ed before the war: the money they had in the 
banks of Vienna and tern, and which was 
conſiſcated. to be reſtored, and the payment 
of the intereſt to commence from the day of 
the exchange of the ratiſications. XV. Things 
to remain in Italy,. on the ſame footing they 
were before the war, excepting the ceſhons 
made to the King of Sard.mia, and the Infant 
Don Philip. XVI. The afhenta treaty is con- 
firmed, and permiſtion granted to ſend to the 
Spaniſh Welt Indies, for four years, a ſhip ex- 
traordinary, for the non-enjoyment of that 
privilege during the war. XVII. The forifg- 
cations of Dunkirk to remain as they new are 
on the land-ſide, but former treaties to be 
obſerved with regard to the port, and the 
works on the ſca-ſide. XVIII. The differ- 
ences on the ſubject of the ſums which the 
King of Great Britain, as Elector of Hanover, 
declared to be due to him, to be amicably 
adjuſled; and the affair of the Abbey of Sr. 
Hubert to be regulated at the ſame time. XIX. 
The article of the treaty of quadruple alli - 
ance, which ſecures the ſucceſſion of the 
crown of Great Britain to the hole of Han- 
over, is conhrmed in all its points. XX. All 
kis Britannic Majeity's German dominions 
are guaranteed by the contracting powers. 
XXI. They guaranty, likewiſe, in the moſt 
lolemn manner, the pragmatic ſanction, that 
it may not be derogated from by the preſent 
treaty. 
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treaty. XXII. They guaranty, in like mag. 
ner, vilefia. and the county of Glatz, to his 
Pruſſian :ajeft:. XXIII. As alſo the execy. 
tion of all the articles of the preſent . 
XXIV. The exchange of ratifications to 
made at Aix la CMelle, within one month, 
by tne miniſters of the contracting powen, 
and in fix weeks, by thoſe of the powers which 
acceded thereto. There were two other ar- 
tices in this treaty ; the iſt of which im 

that no conſequence is to be drawn from the 
titles and precedency which the contracu 
parties have taken in this treaty ; and the al 
that no advantage is to be taken from the uk 
of the French language. 


On Feb. 2, 1749, the King's declaration 
for a general peace was proclaimed at the uſual 
places in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


&c. and on April 25, was a public thank. 
giving for the peace. 


At the beginning of the 1753, the 
French . to + ol lt « 0 ot 
iſe their old intrigues in America. They 
aſſaulted a truck-houſe in the Twigtwee nation, 
at the back of Virginia, and carried the Eng- 
liſh therein, with ſome of the Indians, 
tives to Canada. Advice alſo arrived that 
French ac Louiſbourgh had ſent a party of In- 
dians to diſtreſs the newly-eftabliſhed colony 
of Nova-Scotia. | 
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The beginning of the year 1755 was di- 
finguiſhed by military preparations of every 
kind, and there was a warm prefs for ſeamen 
and landmen ; for now the defigns of the 
French became fully apparent; = > every 
month arriving of the incroachments of that 
perfidious people, in America; and it appear- 
ed they were now fitting out a ſtrong fleet at 
Breſt and Rochfort, which was ſuppoſed to be 
deſtined for that part of che world. On March 
75 — 2 ſent 2 meſſa 8 the houſe 

Lords, ifying the n ty of augment- 
ing our X by fea and land, in — to 
provide for the ſecurity of our colonies in A- 
merica, as well as for the defence of his king- 
doms; to which meſſage both houies returned 
warm and dutiful addreſſes. In April, ads ice 
arrived that Commodore K I, with his 
uadron, and the land forces ſent to that part 
the world, under the command of General 
Braddock, to the ſuccour of the colonies, were 
ſafely arrived in Virginia. The whole nation 
was now incenſed to the laſt degree at the 

dious conduct of the French in America; 
that moſt of the conſiderable towns and 
corporations in the kingdom gave rewards, in 
addition to his Majeſty's bounty, for the en- 
ent of ſeamen and landmen, to enter 

into his Majeſty's ſervice. Fifty companies 
of marines were ordered to be raiſed, and the 
Admirals Boſcawen and Moſtyn, with a ſqua- 
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for Nor 8 regiments on board 


America, On the 27th of May, 


108 
Admiral Hoibourn ſailed with a ſquadron of 
men vt war, to reinforce Admiral Boſcawen; 
two ſhip of whoſe ſquadron, the Dunkirk and 
Dehance, on June 10, fell in with two French 
men of war, the Alcide, of 64 guns and 48% 
men, and the I]. ys, picrced for 64 guns, bu 
mounting only 22, and having eight companies 
of land-torces on board, which were ſeparated 
from the French fle-t under M. de la Mothe, 
a ſkirmith happened, in which the Alcide and 
Lys were taken. Soon after, Sir Edward 
Hawke failed from Portſmouth with a flrong 
ſquadion, and the Duke de Mirepoix, the 
French ambaſſador, departed this kingdom, 
Advice about the ſame time arrived, that 
Colonel Monckton, in Nova Scotia, with z 
party of regulars and ſome 1rregulars, had ta- 
ken the important forts of Beauſejour and 
Verte from the French, with very little loſs: 
but as more than a counter-ballance for the 
late good news, the melancholy tidings arm 
ved, that the Mars, of 70 guns, was loſt at 
the mouth of Hallitzx harbour; and, from 
Virginia, that Major Gen. Braddock, march- 
ing through the woods, to Fort du Queſne, 
with 1200 men, and ten pieces of artillery, 
was ſuddenly attacked by a body of French 
and Indians, who fred from bchind the trees 
and buſhes : and our men, thus aſſaulted, and 
not being able to ſee the enemy, fell into con- 
tuſten: the General, Colonel, Sir Peter 
Falket, with many oificers of note, and 200 
men, were killed, about 4co wounded, and 
(..C remains of our ſcattered troops retreated, 
10 
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to join thoſe under the command of Colonel 
Dunbar, left at Wills's Creek, which confiſted 
of about 800 men, with moſt of the baggage 
of the army, &c. who ſoon after further re- 
treated with his whole corps, to Penfilvania. 
In the month of September, our men of war 
having had orders to make repriſals upon the 
French, brought in upwards of 40 French 
ſhips ; and the Blandford man of war was ta- 
ken by them, but, in a vain diſplay of mode- 
ration, they ſoon after releaſed her. How- 
Fer, in the remainder of the year, we made 
a till greater number of prizes. Mcan time 
the French Indians made cruel inroads upon 
the frontiers of Virginia, Penſilvania, &c. de- 
froying all before them, murdering men, wo- 
men, and children, and forcing the inhabi- 
tants ro fly from their plantations. On Sep- 
tember 8, by way of ſome retaliation for Brad- 
docks misfortune, Major General Johnſon de- 
ſeated a French army under Baron Dieſkau, 
who attacked his intrenchments at Lake 
George. The Baron was taken priſoner with 
bis aid-de camp, and 1000 French were killed 
in the attack and retreat. Mr. Johnſon was 
for his bravery created a baronet, and mores 
over rewarded by a parliamentary grant of a 
conſiderable ſum of money. In November, 
the Eſperaunce, a French thip of war, of 70 
guns, was taken by the Orford, Capt. Stevens ; 
and ſoon after, advice arrived, that Major 
Try had burnt 253 houſes, &c. of the French 
Neutrals in Nova Scotia; and defeated a party 
of them that oppoſed him, Two treaties 
Vor. LV. K | were 
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were alſo made public about that time; one ( 
of them with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, who waz, 
on certain conditions, to furniſh 55000 hor 
and toot, and 50 gallies, and the other with 
the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, who was to 
furniſh 8000 horſe and foot, whenever he waz 
required ſo to do; for it was not doubted that 
the French would fall upon the Electorate of 
Hanover, as they were not a match for us at ſez. 


In January, 1756, Mr. Fox, one of his Ms 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, receive 
a letter from M. Rouille, ſecretary for fore) 
affairs to the French King, demandin ret 
tution of the veti-l1s taken from the ſubje& 
of France, and complaining of the inſults of 
fered to the French flag. In anſwer, by hi 
Majeſty's command, thele veſſels were refuſed 
to be reſtored, unleſs France made ſatisfactios 
for the inſults offered to the crown and dig 
nity of his Majeſty, and for the hoſtilitis 
committed by the French King's ſubjects in 
America, in time of profound peace. Thu 
was followed by repreſentations and memo. 
als, drawn up on both ſides, in regard to ther 
mutual rights, which were ſent to all the 
courts in Europe ; but thoſe of the —— 
being clear and ſatisfactory, plainly re 
all the French had advanced. In February, 
a proclamation was iſſued, for better guarding 
the coaſts againſt any attempts of the enemy; 
and ſoon after, the French King publiſhed re- 
priſals againſt the Engliſh veſſels in his ports 
and harbours. | * 
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On March 23, his Majeſty, by meſſage, ac- 
uainted both houſes of parliament, of a de- 
— invaſion from France ; that he had ta- 
ken proper meaſures for the ſecurity of his 
dominions, and requeſted a body of Heſhan 
troops to be forthwith brought hither. To 
this meſſage an anſwer was returned, perfectly 
agreeable to his Majeſty's intentiqns ; and 
warhke preparations were carried on with a- 
mazing vigour and celerity. On the iſt of 
April, addreſſes were preſented from both 
houſes, for bringing over a body of Hanove- 
rian troops, for our greater ſecurity; and his 
Majeſty aſſured them he would give orders for 
that purpoſe. The city of London, the mer- 
chants, &c. &c. preſented addreſſes alſo, a- 
bout the ſame time; in which they expreſſed 
their deteſtation of any intended invaſion, and 
their reſolution to ſtand by his Majeſty, with 
their lives and fortunes. 


On April 7, the Admirals Byng and Weſt 
failed from St. Helen's to the Mediterranean, 
with a ſquadron of ſhips of war. On May 
15, the Heſſian troops landed from Germany; 


and on the 18th, war was declared againſt 
France. 


A French ſquadron of 15 ſhips and frigates 
having landed a body of 11,000 men, under 
the command of the Duke de Richlieu, be- 
fore Ciudadella, in the iſland of Minorca, on 
April zo they began the ſiege of Fort St. 
Philip, defended by a garriſon of four regi- 

K 2 ments, 
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ments, and one company of artillery, under 
the brave General Blakeney. Herevpon Ad. | ti 
miral Byng got off Mahon with his ſquadron, | con 
on May 19; and, on the 2oth, came up wth | wh 
the French fleet, under M. de la Galiſſionere; 
and an action enſued, in which Rear-Admiral , 
Weſt, with his divifion, behaved gallantly; 
but, through the backwardneſs of Admiral 
Byng, the engagement never became general; 
and ſome damage having been ſuſtained by 
three ſhips of ſquadron, the admiral re 
turned to Gibraltar. Governor Blakeney held 
out in Fort St. Philip, till June 28, when he 
it upon honourable terms. The 
behaviour of the admiral gave ſuch um 
at home, that Sir Edward Hawke, and Mr. 
Saunders, were ſent to relieve, and order him 
home to England, under arreſt, with his brave 
rear-admiral ; and when Byng arrived, he wa 
immediately confined, to wait the ifſue of a 
court-martial. On June 1g, the French King 
declared war againſt Great Britain ; and, & 
bout the ſame time, the Dutch came to a 
ſolution, to refuſe the ſtipulated ſuccour of 6000 
men, in caſe we were attacked, which had been 
— — on the part of his Majeſty, by Mr. 


On Auguſt 20, the city of London, in an 
addreſs to his Majeſty, lamented the 
or wa of affairs, the loſs of Minorca, and 
ought juſtice on the authors of that national 
diſgrace. Addreſſes and inſtructions to the 
repreſentatives in parliament, in the 4 ame 
| an, | 
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ſtrain, were ſent up from all parts of the na- 
tion; an univerſal diſſatisfaction againſt the 


conduct of the miniſtry now prevailing every 
where. 


The King of Pruffia having been able to 
obtain no poſitive aſſurance from the imperial 
court, that they would not attack him, which 
he had great reaſon to apprehend, reſolved 
to begin firſt, by demanding a free paſlage for 
his armies through the territories of Saxony : 
however, even before he could receive an 
anſwer, he entered that Electorate with two 
conſiderable bodies of forces, publithing a 
mani'eſto, to juſtify his conduct; and exacted 
all the taxes, and very heavy contributions, of 
the electorate. Mean time, the King of Poland 
drew his troops together, and encamped in a 
ſtrong ſituation i wy be and Konigſtein. 
Marſhal Keith, with a ſtrong army of Pruſſians 
penetrated into Bohemia, and was joined by 
the King of Pruflia, on the 28th of September. 
On October 1, they came up with the Auſtrian 
army, under Count Brown, at Lowoſchutz, 
and defeated it ; killing and taking priſoners 
near 6000 men, with loſs, * Pruſſian 
fide, of 2000 men killed and wounded. On 
the 15th of October, the whole Saxon army 
having left their ſtrong camp, in order to re- 
treat into Bohemia — which, Count 
Brown had marched, with a conſiderable de- 
tachment, from the Auſtrian army) were ſur- 
rounded by the Pruſſians, and made priſoners ; 

— he 
K 3 could 


in the King of Pruſſia's fer- 
vice. In the beginning November, the 
troops went into winter - quarters, in 
Saxony ; and, after, the Auſtrians, in 


the Arc - 64 ; 
and the French took from us the Warwick, of 
60 guns, in the Weſt- Indies. Admiral Wat 
ſon took the Fort of Geriah, the chief ſem 
of the famous Angria, the pirate, in the Eaſt. 
Indies, and deſtroyed his whole fleet of fhi 
and grabs, with which, for many years, 

had annoy company's trade, and that 


© 
my 


the other E 


uropean traders to thoſe ſem. 
Oſwego, on the lake of Ontario, was taken 
from us by the French, and the garriſon made 
priſoners of war. In November was a change 
of the miniſtry, which ſoon gave new life to 
the meaſures of the government, which had 
ſtrangely languiſhed in the hands of the forme 
adminiſtration. Mr. Legge was made char 
cellor of the exchequer ; the ſeals were put is 
to commiſſion ; Earl Temple ſucceeded Lou 
Anſon, as firſt Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
Mr. Pitt was made a Secretary of State, in the 
room of Mr. Fox. On the 27th of December 
the court-martial on Admiral Byng began 
their ings; and he was ſentenced to be 
| ſhot to death, though cleared of cowardice 
and diſaffection. His judges 
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mercy ; and various methods were tried 


him to 


by his friends, both at Court ind in the Houſe 


of Commons, to get him reprieved from his 
ſad fate; but all proving ineffectual, he was 
ſhot on board the Monarch, in Portſmouth 
harbour, on the 14th of March, 1757, behav- 
ing with the utmoſt dignity and fortitude in 
his laſt moments; and, in the paper he deli- 
vered before his execution, ſtiling himſelf, 
« A Vidim, deſtined to divert the indigna- 
« tion and reſentment of an injured and de- 
« luded people from the proper objects.“ 


On April 9, the ſeals were taken from Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Legge was removed from being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but this chan 
in the adminiſtration cauſing a general ill 
tisfaction, they were reſtored to their poſts in 
about two months afterwards, On the 8th of 
September, a ſtrong fleet, commanded by Sir 
Edward Hawke, and a large body of troops 
under Sir John Mordaunt, ſet fail on a ſecret 
expedition, to the coaſt of France; of which 
the nation in general had formed yreat expec- 
tations, and at which the enemy were in the 
utmoſt conſternation. In the ſequel, however, 
the deſign, which proved to be againſt Roche- 
fort, miſcarried; the enemy ſuffering no more 
from it, than the taking the ſmall iſland of 
Aix. To diſcover the cauſe of this diſap- 
pointment, which greatly diffatisfied the peo- 
ple, the conduct of the general was enquired 
into, by a board of general officers, upon whoſe 
report he was tried by a court-martial, and ac- 
quitted, 
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In America, this „the enemy defiroy. 
ed many of our ſettlements with ſword 
and fire. Our expedition againſt Louiſbourgh, 
under Lord Loudon and Admiral Holbourne, 
did not ſucceed, though not by the fault of 
thoſe commanders. I he French General, the 
Marquis of Montcalm, took Fort William 
Henry, on Lake George; and his Indians, in 
violation of the capitulation, were ſuffered 
cruelly to maſſacre part of the garriſon after 
Its ſurrender. Admiral Holbourne's fleet alfo 
was 2 damaged by a ſtorm, and ww 
near being all deitioycd on the rocks, on the 
coaft of Cape Breton; the Tilbury, however, 
was the only ſhip wrecked, and near half her 
crew periſhed. In the Eaſt Indies, Admud 
Watſon and Colonel Clive regained the fet- 
tlement and fort of Calcutta, which was taken 
the preceding year, by the Nabob of Bengal, 
who behaved with the utmoſt cruelty to his 
priſoners, ſuffocating numbers of them by 
cloſe confinement in a place called the Black- 
hole. Afterwards they reduced Hughly, and 
Colonel Clive defeated the Nabob in a pitch'd 
battle, and forced him to enter into a treaty 
to indemnify the Engliſh for their loſſes. The 
Colonel then made himſelf maſter of the vs 
luable French town and fort of Chandenagore, 
aſſiſted by the Admirals Watſon and Pococke. 
Another great victory was obtained over the 
Nabob, who had acted in a perfidious and 
treacherous manner, contrary to the terms of 
the late treaty; and he was finally d 
and Ali Khan appointed Nabob of m_ 
a * 
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Weſel, Emmerick, and Maſeyk, 
of Gueldres, in which 
the electorate of Hanover, 


5 ports army 
French, under the Marſhal d*Etrees, and forc- 
ed to retreat, firſt to Hamelen, and afterwards 
to Stade, when the French became maſters of 
Hamelen, and, ſoon after, of the Electorate 
of Hanover, and the territories of the Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle ; and a detachment of the French 
army, under M. Contades, took poſſeſſion of 
the frontiers of Heſſe Caſſel, without any con- 
ſiderable 
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fiderable oppoſition. Upon the rapid 
of the French, the 4 ＋ Cumberland was 
forced to accept of the mediation of the King 
of Denmark, who concluded, through the in- 
tervention of his miniſter, the convention of 
Cloſter-Seven with the French general; by 
which the Hanoverians were obliged to lay 
down their arms, a neutrality was granted to 
the EleRorate, &c. By this convention, the 
French being let looſe with their whole force 
upon the Pruſſian dominions, they felt their 
cruelty and rapacity very ſeverely. Mean 
_ the Duke of Cumberland returned to 
gland, and reſigned all his mil: employ- 
ments. At the — end of r — 
ever, this famous convention was broken by 
the French; and, thereupon, the Hanoverian 
army, with its allies, reſumed its activity, 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; and, 
before the cloſe of the , drove the French, 
-_ the Duke de . from _ of 
aces they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, in 
the EleQorate of — &c. 
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Prague, on May 6, and totally defeated it, 
taking a great number of priſoners, artillery, 


ammunition, and baggage; and Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, with 40,000 of the fugi- 
tives, taking ſhelter in the city of Prague, it 
was inveſted by the Pruffians, and cruelly 
bombarded. Count Daun, however, having 
in the mean time drawn together another 
Auſtrian army, intrenched himſelf at Kolin, 
or Kaurzim, and divided the attention of the 
Pruſſians, who were obliged to detach a great 
body of troops, from before Prague, to ob- 
ſerve his motions. At length, the King him- 
ſelf found it neceſſary, in order to all 
hopes from the garriſon of Prague of being 
relieved, to march with a part of his forces 
— Daun, and attack him in his entrench- 

camp, but was forced to retreat with very 
great loſs, to raiſe the fiege of Prague, and 
take refuge in Saxony. This misfortune was 
followed by many others; ſo that his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, attacked, on all fides, by French, 
Auftrians, Ruſſians, &c. was almoſt at the 
brink of deſtruction, according to all human 


| appearance. The Ruſſians took Memel, and 


invaded Pruſſia with a powerful army; but be- 
ing attacked in their intrenchments, by the 
Pruſſian General, M. Lehwald, with about 
zo, ooo men, and ſeverely handled, they, ſoon 
after, abandoned that — — and retreated 


into Poland. His Pruſſian 3 by 
fatigues, chagrined with many „ and his 
troops diminithing by fickneſs, deſertion, and 
repeated bloody ſkirmiſhes, yet retrieved his 


L120 

affairs a glorious winter campai 
when hs frond had given him Geet fi ok 
„Berlin, was pillaged, and laid 
under — defeated the combined 


army of French and Imperialiſts, conſiſting of 


65,000 men, on the 5th of November, at 

bach, with an army reduced to about 20,008 
men. The Auſtrians having, in the men 
time, made conſiderable progreſs in Sileſia, 
taken Schweidnitz, and defeated the Prince of 


On April 11, 1758, a new treaty was con- 
clu ded with the — by which his 


ſterling at once, upon his demand thereof. 
The contracting powers alſo engaged not to 
conclude any treaty of peace, truce, or net 
trality, nor any other ſort of — 1 
with the powers en — 
war, but in concert, and 
ment. 


Two deſcents were made this year upon the 
French coaſt; in the firſt of which, under the 
direction of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Commodore Howe ; > great quanticy of Fo, 
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rejoicings : addreſſes were preſented from all 
parts to his Majeſty, upon the occahon ; and 
the brave commanders received the thanks of 
the Britiſh liament. Lord Rollo, 
ter, reduced the iſland of St. John; 
main body of the Engliſh forces, under 
General Abercrombie, were repulſed in 
tack u the French intrenchments at for 
Ticonderaga, with the loſs of 1800 men, 
killed or wounded, including a great nun- 
ber of officers. In this tion, and 

vious to the attack, Lord owe lo bis lik. 
However,a detachment from the army took and 
deſtroyed fort Frontenac, ſituated on the nonh 
fide of the river St. Laurence, juſt where it 
riſes from the lake Ontario, and four French 
veſſels upon the lake were alſo taken, to the 
eat lois and diſappointment of the enemy. 
rigadier Forbes ſoon afterwards made himſelf 
m of Fort du Queſne, upon the Ohio, 
the name of which he altered to Pity 


burgh. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, the Britiſh ſquadron, un 
der the command of Admiral Pococke and 
Commodore Stevens, had two bloody engage- 
ments with the French fleet in thoſe fea 
commanded by M. d'Apache, and in both 
had greatly * advantage; but M. Lally 
took us Fort St. David's, Cudalore, and 
ſome other places, the French land forces be- 
ing now much ſuperior to the Engliſh. 
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fered little loſs by their attack. Soon after, 
the King marched, in perſon, to the relief of 
Neiſs and Coſel, befieged by the Auſtrians ; 
and, in his abſence, Count Daun endeavoured 
to get poſſeſſion of Dreſden, which occafioned 
the Pruſſian Commandant to ſet fire to the 
fine ſuburb of Pirna, which was reduced to 
aſhes. The King, having raiſed the fieges of 
Neiſs and Coſel, returned to the relief of 
Dreſden, whilſt Count Dohna raiſed the 
blockades of Torgau and Leipſick. On the 
10th > — 7 2 returned 
from the capital of Saxony, King ar- 
nved os) ſoon after, the ſiege of Col - 
berg, which was blocked up by the Ruſſians, 
was alſo raiſed. 


In July 1759, Admiral Rod 
bombardes 8 of Havre 8 
the town on fire in ſeveral places, and þ 


ed many flat-bottomed boats, intended 


landing troops, to invade theſe kingdoms. 
The French government having projected a 
plan for invading theſe kingdoms, for that 


repared a large fleet at Breſt, Roche- 
E aaf Port Lo the command of 


M. Conflans, afſembled a body of un- 
der the Duke d' Aiguillon, at 95 
Brittany, and prepared alſo a ſmall armament 
at Dunkirk, under the command of the fa- 
mous Thurot, whoſe cruizes on our merchant- 
ſhips had been very ſucceſsful. To defeat 
this defign of the French, Britiſh fleets and 
eruizers were ſent, who blocked up the _ 


L 3 


Sir Ed. Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, 
Admiral Geary, were by ſtreſs of 
driven from the coaſt of France ; when Co. 
flans ſnatched the opportunity of ſailing fram 
Breſt, with 21 fail of the line, and four & 
gates, in hopes to deſtroy a ſmall ſquadran 
under Captain Duff, who was * on the 
coaſt of Bretagne and Poictou, before the 
Engliſh feet could return from the caak 
of England, where the winds had obliged 
them to take ſhelter. But Sir Edward Hawke 
ſoon received intelligence of their motions; 
and, whilſt at home, orders were given far 
guarding every part of the coaſt that was ac- 
ceſſible to a deſcent ; he ſtood again to fea, in 
— of the French fleet, and after ſeveral 
ruggles with ſtorms and contrary winds, en 
the 2oth of November deſcried it, whalft & 
was in full chace of Captain DufF's ſquadron, 
who ſoon joined Sir Edward's fleet; havs 
been in great danger. In ſpite of rocks il 
tempeſtuous — the van of the Englih 
began the engagement with the rear of the 
French, at about half an hour after two & 
clock, in the neighbourhood of Belleiſle ; and 
the fight continued, till night and the dan 
ger of a lee-ſhore in tempeſtuous weather, put 
a period to the engagement, in which Brinh 
courage and fortitude was diſplayed to the 
greateſt advantage. The Theſee of 74 guns, and 


the Superb of 70, were ſunk ; che Soleil Ws 
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in the iſland of Guadaloupe ; and by the 15th 
that valuable iſland 
was compleated by General Barrington. 


of April, the conqueſt of 


In North-America, General Amherſt took 


poſſeſſion of the 


in July, 
leaving 


poſt of Ticonderoga 
to be 


and ordered it 
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under the Duke of Briſſac, at Coveldt ; and 
ſoon after, all the Baggage of the French Gene. 
rals, with part of their military cheſt, werg 
taken in the neighbourhood of Detmold. The 
allies were alſo ſucceſsful in many ſkirmiſhes; 
and the Hereditary Prince, amongſt other ex. 
* ſurprized the Duke of Wertemberg, a 

ulda, and made four battalions of his troopy 


The Pruſſian troops, at the beginni 
the campaign, were very ſucceſsful in P 
Saxony, Bohemia, Sileſia, and _ 
army of the Empire ; but General Wedel, 
tacking the Ruſhans at Zullichau, was 
ed wit 
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ed between the Pruſſians, Auſtrians, troops of 
the Empire, &c. moſtly to the advantage of 
the former ; but General Finck was ſurround- 
ed by Count Daun's army, at Maxen, and 
after a nt reſiſtance, himſelf, with eight 
other general officers, 19 battalions, 35 ſqua- 
dron, 64 pieces of cannon, 50 pair of colours, 
and 25 ſtandards, fell into the hands of the 
Auſtrian General. 


In July, Gen. Amherſt ſailed down the river 
St. Laurence, with an army of 10,000 men, 
and a body of Indians, under the m 
ment of Sir William Johnſon, and took I 
Royal, one of the moſt important poſts on that 
river ; and after a dangerous navigation, on 
Sept. 6, landed his troops on the iſland of 
Montreal; and the city was ſurrendered to 
him, with all Canada, by the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, the late Governor-General, on the 
8h of that month; General Murray from Que- 
bec, and Colonel Haviland, with a body of 
troops, having alſo juſt landed on the iſland. 


On the continent of Europe, this year, no 
very decifive battle was fought; but many 
very bloody ſkirmiſhes happened in all parts 
where the war was ſpread ; the chief of which 
were that of Corbach, in July, in which the 
French repulſed the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick, who ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs ; 
but on the 16th of the ſame month, he fully 
revenged himſelf at Exdorf. The Pruſſian 
General, Fouquet, on the 23d of July, was 
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ged and — 
ed King of Great- Britain, &c. with the uſual 
ceremonies, and made a moſt gracious deels 
ration to his Privy Council. On September & 
1761, his preſent Majeſty was married to her 
ſerene highne$s, Princeſs Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, and on the 22d of che ſame 
month, his Majeſty and his Royal Conlen 
were crowned in Weſtmiaſter-Abbey. 


On the 14th of February, 1762, the whole 
iſland of Martinico fi to the 

arms ; by the reduction of which, the iſlands 
of Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, and Nevis, t0- 
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* time he ſhould fit in that council. He 
* thanked the minifters of the late King for 
their ſupport ; ſaid he himſelf was called in 
to the miniſtry by the people, to whom he 
* confidered himſelf as accountable for his 
conduct; and he would no longer remain 
* in a fituation which made him reſponſible 
* for meaſures he was no longer allowed w 
* guide.” In this motion he was ſupported by 
Lord Temple; that nobleman having been 
his fellow-compatriot and coadjutor from the 
beginning of his adminiſtration, and contine 
ed fo to the end. All the reft oppoſed it. Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple immediately refigned, 
September 5, and they gave his Majeſty thee 
reaſons in wriang. 


All marks of friendſhip with Spain 
now at an end, the firſt tranſaction in the year 
1762, was the declaring war againſt that 
crown, which was done on the 2d of January, 
and 2 Spain on the 18th of the ſame month. 
The King of Spain eiving in the Kingof 
Portugal | Hoot partialitzes for the Engliſh, 
in conjunction with the French, required, by 
ſeveral memorials, that the King of Portagi 
ſhould join in the confederacy againſt England, 
and that Spaniſh troops be admitted into the 
— towns and ports of Portugal. The 
ortugueſe Monarch repeatedly deſired to con- 
tinue in his neutrality; but that was net 
allowed him. Upon which the French and 
Spaniards declared war againſ Portugal. 
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and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, and Ga 
- XI. The factories in the Eaſt-Indies 


1381 
treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle, and former 
— XIV. All the countries base ing to 
the Electorate of Hanover, to the L ve 
of Heſſe, Duke of Brunſwick, and Count 
Buckebourgh ſhall be reſtored by France. 
XV. Their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſties promiſe to proceed with all poſſible dif- 
patch in the ſaid evacuations in Germany : and 
engage not to furniſh ſuccours of any kind to 
their reſpective allies. XVI. The decifion of 
the prizes made in time of on the 8 
8 ſhall be referred to Courts of Ad. 
miralty of Great Britain. XVII. Great Bri. 
tain ſhall demoliſh all the fortifications erected 
in the Bay of Honduras, in four months after 
the ratification of the preſent treaty ; and the 
Britiſh ſubjects ſhall not be diſturbed in their 
occupation of cutting, loading, and ing 
away Logwood. XVIII. Spain deſiſts from 
all right of fiſhing in Newfoundland. XIX. 
The Havannah ſhall be reſtored in the condi- 
tion it was in when conquered. XX. Spain 
cedes Florida to Great Britain. XXI. 
French and Spaniſh troops to evacuate all the 
territories of his Faithful Majeſty. XXII. All 
the papers, letters, documents, and archives, 
found in the territories to be reſtored, ſhall 
be delivered up at the time poſſeſſion 1s taken, 
or, at lateſt, four months after the exchange of 
the ratifications. XXIII. All countries and 
territories, that may have been conquered by 
their Britannic and Faithful Majeſties, not 
included in this treaty, ſhall be reſtored. XXIV. 
The time is fixed for the reſtitutions and evacu- 
| at10Ns, 
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ations to be made by the una parties. 
XXV. His Britannic Majeſty, as Elector of 
Brunſwick Lunenbourgh, and all his German 
dominions, are included in this treaty. XXVI. 


The contracting parties promiſe to obſerve all 


treaty. XXVII. The folema 
ratifications ſhall be exchanged in Paris in a 
month, to be computed from the day of fign- 
articles : viz. 


Though the King of Portugal has not figned 
the preſent treaty, yet he is formally included 
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an Gaſcony, on the ſouth. 4. Dauphiny, 
Burgundy, in and Alſace on the eaſt. 


Picarpy is divided in the higher on the 
ſouth, and the lower on the north. The 
higher is ſubdivided into Amienois, Tierache, 
Vermandois and Santerae. The lower con. 
tains Ponthieu, Boulognois, Ardreſ, and the 
re-conquered country. The chief towns in 
higher Picardy, are Amiens, Guiſe, St. Quin. 
tin, and Peronne. And the chief towns in 
the lower part of it, are Abbeville, Boulogne, 
Ardre, Calais, Creſſy and Guiſnes. 


The IsLz of France is divided into tud 
, one north-eaſt of the river Seyne, the other 
outh-weſt of the Seyne. The ſub-diviſions of 
the north-eaſt part are, the Iſle of France pro. 
Per, Valois, Vexin Frangois, Beauvoiſin, Soiſ- 

ns, Laonois, Brie, and Hurepoix. The chief 
towns of this part are Paris, Senlis, Creſpy, 
Pontoiſe, Beauvois, Sorffons, Laon, Meaux, 
Lagny, and Melun. The Sub-diviſions of 
the iouth-weſt parts are Mantois and Gaftinois; 
the chief towns, of which, are Mants, Mey- 
targis and Nemours. 


CHAMPAICNE is divided into the lower on 
the ſouth, and the higher or the north. Lower 
Champaigne contains Champaigne proper, 
Senno1is, Baſſigni, Brie Champenois. he 
chief towns of this part are Troyes, Sens, 
Langres and Provins. Upper 1 E 
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Champaigne or Perthois, Chalonois and Va- 
lage. The chief towns are Rheims, Rethel, 
St. Diz, Chalons and Jornvis. 


Noa uaxpy is divided into the higher on 
the eait, and the lower on the weſt. I be 
higher contains Rquenois, Pais Caux, Evreux 
and Bray. 'The chief towns of this part are 
Rouen, Caudebec, Evreux and Gournay. 
The ſub-diviſions of Lower Normandy are 
Caen, Lificux, Baycux, Goutantin, Averan- 
che, Seez and Alengon. The chief towns are 
Caen, Likeur, Baycux, Contance, Averanches, 
deea ard Alengon. 


Bneraxy is divided into the higher on the 
eaſt, and the lower on the welt. Higher Bre- 
tiny is ſub-divided into Rennes, Nantois, 
Brieyx, St. Malo and Dale. The chief towns 
are Rennes, Nants, Brieux, St. Malo and 
Dale. Lower Bretany contains Vannes, Tri- 
gueur, St. Pal de Leon, and Quimper Coren- 
un. The chief towns of this part are Vandes, 
Triguer, Breſt and Quimper. . 


OalRAxois is divided, 1. into the provinces 
witch lie upon the river Loire; 2. thoſe 
which lie north of the Loire; and, 3. thoſe 
ilouth of the Loire. The provinces on the 
Loire are ſub-divided into Orleanois proper, 


| Blaſois, Tourain, Anjou and Nivernois. The 


chief rowns are Orleans, Blois, Tours, Angers, 
Beaufort, (from whence the Duke of Beaufort 
taxes his title) and Nivers. The ſub-divifions 
N 3 of 


cities are Mans, Nugent, Chartres 
doſme. The Provinces ſouth of the 
divided into Poictou, Luconois, An 
Aunois, Bery, ioni 
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towns are Poitiers, Lucon, Angouleſme, Ro- 
chelle, Rochefort, Aubigni, (from whence the 
Duke of Richmond takes his title of Duke in 
Saumur and 

and weſt. Eat 


Lionois contains Lionois proper, Beajalois and 
Torez. The chief towns are Lionois, Beaujeu 
and Teurs. Weft Lionois is ſub-divided into 


Provence is divided into the following 
Dioceſes, namely, Aix, Riez, Senez, Digue, 
Arles, Marſeilles, Toulon, Trejus, Grace, 
Vence, Glandeve, Siſteron, Apt, Torcalguir, 
Venaiſſin, Aarpentras and Orange. The Chief 
towns are Riez, Senez, and Digne, in the 
middle of Provence; Arles, on the Rhone; 


Marſeilles, Toulon and Frejus on the ſea; | 


Grace, Vence and Glandeve to the eaſt : Sil- 
teron, Apt and Forcalquir to the north-weſt; 
Avignon and Aarpentras ; (which are ſubjeft 
to the Pope) and Orange on the Rhone, now 
ſubject to France. | a 
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_ LaNcUEDGC is divided 
the weſt, and the lower on 
diviſions of Upper Lan 
Albigeois, Toix, R 
Narbonne. The chief towns 


The chief towns are Beziers, Nimes, Mont- 
pelier, Mende, Viviers and Puy. 


Gu1exnxs is divided into eight provinces, . 
four ſouth, and four north. South Guicnne 
contains Guienne proper, Bazadois, Agenoi 
and Rovergne. The chief towns are 


GasconY is divided into three parts, 1: 
That north of the river Adour ; 2. That upon 
the Adour; and, 3. That ſouth of the Adour. 
Gaſcony, north of the Adour, contains Ar- 
magnac, L'Elands, Albert, Condomois and 
Guare. The chief towns are Aux, Dax, Al- 
bert, Condom, and Verdun. Gaſcony = 

aſ- 
The 


the Adour contains Labour or Baſquets, 

cony proper, Eſterac and Cominges. 

chief towns are Bayonne, Ayre, Mirande and 

Lombes. The ſub-diviſions of Gaſcony, fouth 

of the Adour, are Lower Navarre, Soule, 

Bearne, Bigorre and Conſerans. The chief 
N 3 towns, 


Daur uin may be divided into north and 
ſouth. North Dauphine contains Viennois, 
(between the Rhone and the ltere) Valencion. 
nois and Greſavaudan. The chief towas are 
Vienne on the Rhone, Valence on the Rhone, 
and Grenoble on the Iſere. South Dauphine 
contains Gapenois, Embrunois, Divis, the 
Baronies, St. Paul Tricaſtin and Briangonois, 
The chief towns are Gap, Embrun, Die, 


_ BurGuvpy is divided into the Dutchy and 
county of — The Duchy of Bur- 
gundy contains Dijonois, Autunois, Chalonois, 
Auxois, Auxerrois, Charolois, Briennoy, 
Maccinois and the Mountains. The chief ci- 
ties are Dijon, Autun, Chalons on the Soane, 
Semur, Auxerre, Charolles, Semur, Macon 
and Chatillon. The county of Burgundy, or 
Franche Comte, contains the Bailiage of Dole, 
the Bailiage of Amont, the Bailiage of Aval, 
Breſte, Beugey, Gex, Dombez proper, and 
Montbelliard. The chief cities are Dale, Be- 
ſanco, Veſoul, Salims, Poligny, St. Claude, 
Bourgh, Belley, Gex, Trevoux, and Mont- 
— ſubject to the Duke of Wirtem - 
Tg. 


Loan Aix is divided into the Dutchy of 
Lorrain p:oper, on the ſouth, and the Dut- 
cy of Bar-le-Duc, on the north. The D 
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of Lorraĩin proper, contains the Bailia 
Nancy, Vauge, and Vaudrevange. The chief 
towns are Nancy, Mirecourt, Vaudrevange, 
Sarlois and Sarbruck. The Datchy of Bar-le- 
Duc contains the Bailiages of Bar-le-Duc, St. 
Michael, Pontamouſon, Clermont, Mets, 
Toul and Verdun. The chief towns are Bar- 
le Duc. Michel on the Maeſe, Pontamouſon 
on the Moſelle, Clermont, Mets and Toul on 
the Moſelle, and Verdun on the Maeſe. 


ALSACE is divided into the Lower Alſace on 
the north, and Upper Alſace on the ſouth, and 
the Suntgow. The chief towns of Lower 
Alſace are Straſburg, Hagenau, Fort Lewis, 
Weiſſenburg and Landau. The chief towns 
of Upper Alſace are Colmar, Scheelſtar, 
Munſter and Murbach. The chief towns in 
the Suntgow are Pfirt or Torette, Mulhauſen, 
Befort and Hunningen. 


Auguſtus Cæſar divided this country into 
four Provinces, viz. Gallia Narbonenfis, ſo 
called from the city of Narbonne, compre- 
hending Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and 
part of Savoy. 2. Aquitanica, fo called from 
the capital Aquz Auguſtz, now Dax, compre- 
hending the Provinces next the Pyrenees. 
3. Celtæ, which was the largeſt, containing 
Liogois, Orleanois, Faurnois, Burgundy, part 
of Champaign, the Iſle of France, Normandy 
and Bretagne; and, 4. Belgica, containing 
Picardy, the reſt of Champaigne, Franche 
Compte, the Netherlands, and all that _ 
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of Germany which lies weſt of the ri 
Rhine. . 


The principal rivers in France are, 


1. The Rhone, which riſes in Switzerland, 
and at Lyons is joined by, 


2. The Soane; then dividing Dauphine and 
Provence from Languedoc, falls into the Medi. 
terranean beiow Arles, receiving the riven 
Iſere and Durance in its paſſage. 


3. The Garonne, which riſes in the Pyre. 
nees, runs N. W. and falls into the Bay d 
Biſcay, below Bourdeaux, receiving the riven 
Lat and Dordonne. 


5. The Loire, which rifing in the Cevennes, 
runs north, and afterwards weſt, by Orleam, 
falling into the Bay of Biſcay below Nantz, 
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receiving in its paſſage the Vonne, the Aube, 
dhe Marne and Oyſe. 
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12. The Adour, which runs from eaſt to 
welt through Gaſcoigne, and falls into 


Bay of Biſcay below Bayonne. | 


the 
The air of France is v 3 
wholeſome, and not ſubject * to the great cold 
of Germany, Sweden and Muſcovy, nor to the 
exceſſive heats of Spain and Italy; but it is | 
more or leſs, according to the different ſituati- 
on of the ſeveral provinces. In the ſouthern 
parts, as in Davphine, Provence and Lan 
doc, the winters are generally very ſhary, 
but do not continue long; and the ſeaſons in 
France are much more reyular than they are in 
England. 


There is no country in Europe, ſays Mon. 
eur la Martiniere, more beautiful, nor more 
pleaſant to live in, than France. There you 
may behold high mountains, the Pyrenean, 
the Alps, the mountains of Cevennes, of Au- 
vergne, &c. The ſeveral fine rivers, before 

mentioned, run through it, and render it very 
fruitful. It abounds with corn, fruit, wine, 
oil, herds of cattle, tame and wild foul, hemp 
and flax. The ſea-coaſt furniſhes the Inha. 
bitants with abundance of fiſh, and with a- 
quantity of ſalt, ſufficient for them and their 
neighbours. There are alſo mines of lead, 
iron, and copper; and ſome of gold and filver; 
but theſe are not ſuffered to be worked, be- 
cauſe the profit would not anſwer the expence. 
The ſalt is chiefly mace in the iſland of 3% 
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about Rochefort, and on the coaſt of Sain- 
tonge. 


There are ſeventeen Archbiſhoprics in France, 
wiz. Lyons ; comprehending the biſhoprics of 
Autun, Langres, Macon, and Chalons. 2. 
Sews, comprehending the biſhoprics of Trois, 
Auxerre, and Nevers. 3. Paris; compre- 
hending the biſhoprics of Chartres, Orleans, 
and Meaux. 4. Rnzins ; comprehending the 
biſhoprics of Soiſſons, Laon, Chalons, Noi 
jon, Beauvois, Amiens, Senlis. and Boulogne. 

Roux; comprehending the biſhoprics of 
— Eureux, Averanches, Seez, Liſieux, 
and Contances. 6. Tous; comprehending 
the biſhoprics of Mans, Angiers, Rennes, 


Nantes, Cornonaille, Vannes, St. Malo, St. 


Brien, Triguier, St. Paul de Leon, and Dole. 
7. BourGes ; comprehending the biſhoprics 
of Clermont, Limoges, St. Flour, Le Puy, 
and Tulle. 8. ALBY; comprehending the 
biſhoprics of Caſtres, Mende, Rodez, Cahors, 
and Vahors. 9. Bovrveaux ; comprehend- 
ing the bithoprics of Poictiers, Saintes, Angou- 
leſme, Perigeux, Agen, Condom, Sarlet, Ro- 
chelle, and Lucin. 10. Aucn; comprehending 
the biſhoprics of Acquirs, Aire, Bazas, Ba- 
vonne, Comminges. Conſerans, Lefour, Meſ- 
car, Oleron and Tarbes. 11. Tnotousz ; 
comprehending the biſhoprics of Pamieres, 
Mirepoix, Montauban, Labour, St. Papoul, 
Lombez, and Rieux. 12. Na Bonn; com- 


| 8 the biſhoprics of Carcaſſone, Alet, 


cziers, Adge, Lodeve, Montpellier, Niſmes, 
Ver. ty O " Uſers 
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Uſez, St. Pons, and Perpignan. 13. AnLes 
comprehending the biſhoprics of Marſeille: 
Orange, St. Paul de Chateau, and Thouloy, 


14. Alx; comprehending the of 
Apt, Reiz, Frejus, Gap, and Siſteron. 15. 
Viexxe ; comprehending the biſhoprics of 
Valence, _ Grenoble, Viviers, and May- 
rienne. 16. Besaxs0Nn ; comprehending the 
biſhoprics of Bellay, Bafil, — Lauſanne, in 
Switzerland. And, 17. Eunun; compre- 
hending the biſhoprics of Digne, Glandeve, 
Vence, Senez, Grace, and Nice. 


The Archbiſhop of Lyons is Count and 
Primate of France. 


The Archbiſhop of Sens is Primate of France 
and Germany. 


The Archbiſhop of Paris is Duke and Peer 
of France, 


The Archbiſhop of Rheims is Duke and Peer. 


And the Archbiſhop of Rouen is Primate of 
4 


In France there are eighteen Univerſities, 
wiz. 1 Paris. 2. Orleans. 3. Rheims. 4 Poic- 
tiers. 5. Bourdeaux. 6. Angers. 7. Nantz. 
3. Caen. 9. Bourges. 10. Montpelier. II. 
1 12. Yours: 13. Aix. 14 Avignon. 
15. - 16, Perpignan. 17. Pont a Mou- 
fon. 18 Orange. — 
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produttions f France, in the animal, vegetable 
and caverns ; of medicinal and ethes 
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ANIMALS. 


: =" the tall b 
* A 


as follow : the fore teeth in the upper jaw are 
acute, and there are four intermediate ones, of a 


| nis belongs to that claſs of qu s called 
the Feræ, the claſſical characters of Ehich are, 
that the ſore teeth are ſix every „ and that 


The wolf i is a very and a very heres | 
: it is in fiz ic eq to the biggeſt maſ- 
if; and has much the general appearance of 


T 
121 
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that creature ; the head is large and fleſhy; 
the eyes have a very bold and a very fierce 
aſpect, they are large and prominent, and 
their iis is hazel ; the ears are ſhort, patulous 
and erect, the teeth are very large, and the 
animal has a way of ſhewing them in a 
frightful manner, by grinning; the neck is 
robuſt and thick; and the antients ſuppoſed 
the creature had not the power of moving it: 
but this is a miſtake, the wolf turns his neck 
about more readily than any of the dog kind; 
and though very firong, it is not at all rigid: 
the body 1s large, and the back broad; the 
legs are moderately long, and very robuſt; 
and the tail, which is long and buſhy like 
that of the fex, turns naturally inward, which 
conſtitutes its ſpecific diſtinction. The natural 
colour of the wolf is black ; but there are ſome 
tawny; and in many places, they are in 

y white as ſnow. The voice 
ery like the howling of 
dog : but it does not bark in the manner 
of that anjmal. It is a native of almoſt all 
parts of ** and was once an inhabitant 
of Britain, where, being a very miſchicvow 
animal, it has been long extirpated. Cattle 
are a continual ſacrifice to it, and in hard 
winters, when the woods afford no food, they 
will come down in troops, and attack houſes 

8. 


The Chamoiſe, or Rapic apra of natural 
hiſtorians, is a ſpecies of capra, with ered 
uncinated horns ; the generic chazaQers of the 
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eapra, or goat, are, that the horns are hol- 
low, and turned upwards; they are erect and 
ſcabrous ; the fore teeth are eight, and the ex- 
terior opes ſhorter than the others and acute ; 
there are no canine teeth ; this genus of ani- 
mals belongs to that claſs of A 
ed the pecera, which have no fore teeth in the 
upper jaw, thoſe in the lower are ſix or eight; 
the feet are covered with hoofs, and the 
teats are two, and ſituated in the groin. 


The Chamaiſe is a beautiful animal; its 
horns refer it evidently to the goat kind, other- 
wiſe its whole form has more the a e 
of the deer ; the head is long and narrow, 
rounded at the top, and obtuſe; but very 
ſmall at the extremity of the noſe; the eyes 
are large, bright, and prominent ; the ears are 
patulous ; the horns are of a ſiagular make; 
they fland nearly ere, and are ſeven inches 
long ; both the male and female have them ; 
they are ſtraight ro very near the top, where 
they are bent back in the 1 a hook, 

they 


and are ſharp at the ends; are of a 
very dark brown, nearly approaching to black, 
and are annulated on the under part, and 
firiated lengthwiſe on the upper: they are 
hollow, and the cavity is filled up by a bony 
matter growing from the ſcull. The neck is 
ſlender, the breaſt full, broad and well form- 
ed ; the body is not very bulky; the leys are 
ſlender and long: the whole body is covered 
with a deep fur, waved, and ſomewhat curl- 
| ed at the inner part of the ears: the forehead, 
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provinces of that kingdom, where 
the filk manufacture is now brought to very 
confiderable perfection. 


The filk-worm is the Bombyx of Natural 
Hiſtorians, and belongs to that claſs of in- 
ſets called /epidoptera, according to the ar- 
rangement of Linnzus. The inte&s of this 
claſs have four wings, and theſe all opake, 
and covered with a fine duft, which, when 
examined by the microſcope, is found tu be 
compoted of regular ſcales, commonly called 


feathers. | 
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the bottom of a cage may be drawn out at 
leaſure.. Over theſe hurdles are ſtrewed mul- 
leaves, upon which the inſects feed : 
every morning hey muſt be ſupplied with freſh 
leaves, lightly ſcattered over them in an uni- 
form manner. 'The leaves ſhould be gathered 
in a dry ſeaſon, and kept in a place where no 
moiſture can come, In fine weather, freſh 
air ſhould be let into the room from time to 
time, and great care taken to keep the 
as neat as poſſible, particularly the floors ap- 
pointed to receive the fragments of the leaves 
and other impurities : for cleanlineſs and good 
air greatly tend to the growth and welfare of 
the filk-worm. 


Theſe inſets are hatched in boxes, lined 
with linen or paper, over which it is uſual tg 
ſpread ſome mulberry leaves; and hence, when 

y have gained a little ſtrength, they are 
removed to the ranges of hurdles already men- 
tioned. Bat to touch upon the dif.erent ſtages 
through which they paſs; tl e worm, when u 
leave; the egg, is ext:emely imall, and per- 
fectly black; but its head is of a more ſhining 
ſable than the reſt of its body. In a few 
days, it aſſumes a whitiſh hue, or an aſh- 
grey; after this, its coat ſullies, and becomes 
ragged, at which time, the animal caſts it off, 
and appears in a new habit. As it increaſes 
in bull it grows whiter, but a little inclining 


to a green, till cealing to feed, and ſſeepirg 
for almoſt tu o days, it divetts itſelf of its thn 
a ſecond time, and appears in its third habit; | 
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its colour, head, and whole form being ſo 
much chan ed that one would take it for ano- 
ther animal. It now begins to eat again, and 
continues to do ſo for ſome days, when it re- 
lapſes into its former lethargy, at the conclu- 
fon of which it once more quits its covering: 
and having continued feeding for ſome time 
longer, at length refuſes food, and Pegs 
for a retirement, by building itſelf a filken 
cell of an admirable beauty and conſtruction. 


This inſet having, from a ſmall 
the ſize of a pin's bead, aſter ve Change 
or tzansformations, become a 
or maggot, of a whitiſh colour, winds elf 
up in a ſilken bag or caſe, about the fize and 
ſhape of a 8. Thus it remains 
wit — 11 or motion, till it 
. N or moth, when it works 
75 2 paſſag e from i * filken caſe. But to be 
_ ſoon as the filk-worm is 
— at the wy and ſtrength neceſſary for 
i his cod, he makes his web: for 
it is by this name that flight tiſſue is called, 
which is the beginning a ground of this ad- 
mirable work, This is his firſt day's emp play” 
ment. On the ſecond day he forms hi his f 
culus or ball, and covers himſelf almoſt over 
with filk ; the third day he is quite hid ; and 
the following days he employs himſelf in 
thickening and ſtrengthening his ball, 
work m one ſingle 684. which he never 
ls fo his own fault, and which is ſo fine 
and ſo "my that thoſe who have examined it 
| atten- 


hung it. But this point requires a deal of at- 
tention ; for there are ſome worms more lazy 
than others, and it is very dan iti 

i make themſelves a 
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| twelve, or even fourteen of them together, 
| forms them into threads, according to the bi 


filken ſtuffs, are reeling, ſpinning, milling, 
bleaching, and vp To wind 


of the balls, two machines are z the 
one a furnace, with its co ; the other a 
reel, or frame, to draw the filk. The winder, 


4 


then ſeated near the furnace, throws into 
per of water over the furnace (firſt 
boiled to a certain degree, which cuſt 


: 


balls, 
which have been firſt well ed of all their 
looſe furry ſubſtance. She ſtirs the whole 
very briſkly about with birchen rods, bound 


{ and cut like bruſhes; and when the heat and 


tation have detached the ends of the filks 
the pods, which are apt to catch on the 
reds, ſhe draws them forth, and joining ten or 


"7 


neſs required to the works they are deſtined for: 
eight ends ſufficing for ribbands ; and velvets, 
&c. requiring no leſs than fourteen. The ends, 
thus joined into two or three threads, are firſt 

into the holes of three iron · rode, in the 
fore-part of the reel, then upon the bobbings 
or pull ies, and at laſt are drawn out to the 
reel itſelf, and there faltencd, 29 


1721 

end of an arm or branch of the reel. Them 
diſpoſed, the winder giving motion to the reel, 
by turning le, guides the threads; 
ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, 
or any of the balls are wound out; ſtrength - 
ens them, where neceſſary, by adding others ; 
and takes away the balls wound out, or that 
having been pierced are full of water. In 
this manner, two perſons will ſpin and reel 
three pounds of fk in a day ; which is done 
with greater diſpatch than is made by the ſpin- 
ning-wheel or diſtaff. Indeed, all filks can- 
not be ſpun and reeled after this manner; 
either by reaſon the balls have been perforat. 
ed by the filk-worms themſelves, or becauſe 
they are double, or too weak to bear the wa- 
ter; or becauſe they are coarſe, &c. Of all 
theſe er, they make a particular kind of 
filk, called floretta ; which being carded, or 
even ſpun on the diſtaff or the wheel, in the 
condition it comes from the ball, makes a to- 
lerable ſilk. 


As to the balls, after opening them with 
ſciſſars, and taking out the inſets (which are 
of ſome uſe for the feeding of poultry) they 
are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the 
water whereof is changed every day to prevent 
their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened 
by this ſcouring, and cleared of that gum 

matter the worm had lined the infide — 
and which renders it impenetrable to the wa- 


ter, and even to air itſelt, they boil them ha 
an 
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an hour in a lye of aſhes, very clear and well 
ſtrained : and after waſhing them out in the 
river, and drying them in the ſun, they card 
and ſpin them on the wheel, &c. and thus 
make another kind of floretta, ſomewhat in- 
ſcrior to the former. 


As to the ſpinning and reeling of raw filks 
off the balls, ſuch as they are brought from 
Italy and the Levant, the firſt is chiefly per- 
formed on the ſpinning wheel ; and the latrer, 
either on hand-reels, or on reels mounted on 
machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains at 
the ſame time. 


As to the milling, they uſe a mill compoſed 
of ſeveral pieces, which may mall two or three 
hundred bobbins at once, and make them in- 
to as many ſkains. 


It does not appear, that the filk-worm was 
known in Europe before the middle of the 
ſixth century, when ſome Greek monks, re- 
turning from the Indies to Conſtantinople, 
brought with them a number of theſe inſects; 
and being inſtructed in the method of hatch- 
ing their eggs, rearing and feeding the worms, 
and drawing out the filk, manufactories were 
ſoon ſet up Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, for 
ſpinning, reeling, weaving, milling, bleaching, 


| and dying tilks. In the twelfth century, Roger 


King of Sicily, eſtabliſned a manufactory at 
Palermo, and another in Calabria, having 
Vor. IV. P pro- 
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procured workmen from Greece. By degree: 

the Italians and Spaniards learned the art d 
paring ſilk from the Sicilians and Calabriam 
the reign of H the Second of France, 
the French nation to imitate their 
neighbours in the culture of filk, with goal 
ſucceſs ; and James the Firſt of Great Britain, 
being defirous of introducing the culture u 
filk into his dominions, 


„ where they appear to thrive, under 1 
per management, as well as in any other pan 
of Europe. 


It may not be improper to aint the 
reader, that a treatiſe has lately —.— cal- 
led, The, Culture of Silk ; or an Eſſay on its re 
tional Practice and Improvement. This eflay, 
which is written by the Reverend Mr. Pullein, 
for the uſe of the American colonies, is d- | 
vided into four parts. The firſt part treats on 
the raiſing and planting mulberry-trees. The 
ſecond part, on hatching and rearing the filk- 
worms. The third, on obtaining their filk 
and breed. And the fourth part, on reeling 
their filk pods. On theſe heads, inftruftions 
have been much wanting ; for among all the 
former treatiſes on the ſubjeR, little or nothing 
can be learned; moſt of the authors appeat- 
ing themſelves totally ignorant of the art they 
undertake to ex] lain. This deficiency Mr. 
Pullein has enCccavoured to ſupply, in the 
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delivered the whole art in ſo plain and intel- 

ligent a manner, that every perſon concerned 

in this branch of 1 
advantages m peruſing it, i 

on. author has, beſides ping down 4 — 

hints for its improvement. 
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VEGETABLES. 


O F the vegetables of France, the moſt ceſe. 
brated are its vines, particularly thoſe of 
Champagne and Burgundy. The vine is a 
noble plant or ſhrub of the ing kind, 
famous for its fruit or grapes, and for the wine 
they afford. This plant, according to the 
ſyſtem of Linnzus, conſtitutes a genus of the 
order of the Monogynia, belonging to the 
Pentandria claſs ; being the firſt order of the 
fifth claſs. The calyx is a very ſmall perian- 
thium, divided into five parts ; the corolla con- 
fiſts of five ſmall deciduous petals ; the ſtami- 
na are five awl-ſhaped filaments, erect, patent 
and deciduous ; the SC; the 
germen is oval; there is no fiyle, the ſti 
is obtuſe and capitated : the fruit is 22 
round berry, containing only one cell ; the 
ſeeds are five, and are offeous, ſemi-orbicular, 
— cordated, and narrow at the 


Of the vine, Linnzus diſtinguiſhes ſeven 
ſpecies ; but of theſe none is cultivated for uſe, 
except the common vine ; of which, however, 
there are many varieties. The vine is a native 
of Afia, but is now cultivated in almoſt all 
the countries of Europe ; and it appears from 
experience, that it is capable of — culti- 
vared in England, ſo as to produce large quan- 
tities of grapes, and thoſe ripened to _ Per 

ection 
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ſection as to afford a ſubſtantial vinous juice; 
nor does it ſeem ſo much owing to the incle- 
mency of our air, as to the want of juſt cul- 
ture, that our grapes are 12 inferior to 
thoſe of France. Several vineyards in this 
country have ſucceeded to admiration, parti- 
cularly that at Bath, which is planted with 
white Muſcadine and black cluſter grapes, 
and which, though not above fix or ſeven 
acres of ground, yielded, in the year 1736, no 
leſs than fourſcore hogſheads of wine : but the 
forward grapes are fitteſt for the Engliſh cli- 
mate. 


The vine is propagated either from layers 
or cuttings. The former 1s the method uſuall 
practiſed with us, but the latter ſeems muc 
the better. In order to propagate vines by 
cuttings ; ſuch ſhoots ſhould be choſen as are 
ſtrong and well-ripened, of the laſt year's 
groweh; and theſe ſhould be cut from the old 
vine, juſt below the place where they were 
produced, taking a knot of the two years wood 
to each, which ſhould be pruned ſmooth. The 
upper part of the ſhoot ſhould then be cut 
off, ſo as to leave the cutting about ſixteen 
inches long. Theſe cuttings are to be placed 
with their lower part in the ground, in a dry 
place, laying ſome litter about their roots, to 
prevent them from drying. In this place Gy 
thauld remain till the Cade of April, 
which is the time to plant them. They are 
then to be taken up and wiped clean, and if 
they are very dry, « the ſhould ſtand with their 


of lower 


other, making their heads ſlant a 
the wall. e cutting is to be ſo buried i 
the ground, that only the uppermoſt bud 
upon a level with the ſurface; the earth is 
then to be well cloſed about the plant, and a 
little mould heaped up over the eye of the bud, 
to keep it from drying. After this, there is 
no more trouble — hy but to keep the 
clear from weeds, and to nail up the 
oot as it grows, to the wall, rubbing off all 
the fide-ſhoots. The Michaelmas following, 
if the cuttings have produced ſtrong ſhoots, 
they ſhould be p runed down to two eyes. In 
the ſpring following, the ground is carefully 


to be dug up about the ſhoots, and the ftalks 


to be earthed up to the firſt eye. During the 
ſummer all the lateral ſhoots muſt be rubbed 
off as they appear, and only the two from the 
two eyes which were left, muſt be enconrag- 
ed; theſe, as they grow, are to be nailed up 
againſt the wall; and in the middle of July 
they ſhould be ſhortened, by nipping off their 
tops, and this will greatly ſtrengthen the ſhoot. 
At the Michaelmas following, theſe ſhould be 
pruned, leaving them each three eyes, if they 
are ſtrong ; but if they are weakly, only two. 
The next ſummer there will be two ſhoots from 
each ſhoot of the laſt year's wood; but if 
there ſhould be two from one eye, which is 
ſometimes the caſe, then the weaker is to be 


rubbed of, At Midſummer the ends of the 
- ſhoots 
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on the ſhoots, that they may have more fruit, 
which is the conſequence ; but then the fruit 
is much poorer ; and this is ſo well known in 
the wine countries, that there are laws to di- 
rect that no more than ſuch 2 number of eyes 
are to be left on each ſhoot, for the 
would elſe be of a poor juice, and deftroy the 
reputation of their wine. Each of the three 
eyes left will produce two or three bunches ; 
ſo that each ſhoot will give fix or nine bunches, 
which is as much as it can bring to any per- 
fection. The ſhoots mutt be laid in at about 
eivhtcen inches aſunder againſt the wall: for 
if they are cloſer, when the fade-ſhoots are 
produced, there will be no room to train them 
in upon the wall; and the largeneis of the 
leaves of the vine requires alſ that the ſhouts 


mould be ac a proportionable diftance. = 
he 


80 
The beſt ſeaſon for pruning vines is the end 
of September, or beginning of October. The 
cut is always to be made juſt above the eye, 
and floped backward from it, that if it bleed, 
the juice may not run upon the bud; and 
where there is an opportunity of cutting down 
ſome young ſhoots to two eyes, to produce 
vi $ ſhoots for the next year's bearing, it 
ſhould always be done. In May, when the 
vines are ſhooting, they ſhould be looked over, 
and all the ſhuots from the old wood ſhould be 
rubbed off, as alſo the weaker, whenever there 
are two produced from one eye. During the 
month of May the branches muſt be nailed up 
againſt the wall as they ſhoot, and toward the 
fatter end of this month, the ends of the bear- 


ing branches ſhould be nipped off, which will Ji 


greatly ſtrengthen the fruit. "Thoſe, however, 
which are to bear the next year, ſhould not 
be ſtopped before the beginning of July. 


When the fruit is all gathered, the vines 
ſhould be pruned, whereby the litter of their 
leaves is all removed at once, and the fruit 


will be forwarder for this the ſucceeding year. 


In France che vine is raiſed on a * prop, 
but, in ſome countries, it is uſual to ſupport it 
by a ſtrong reed, a pole, or wooden forks. 
It is common, in Greece and Italy, to train 
up the vines to elms, along the branches of 
which they extend — * unreſtrained, 
and gradually aſcend to the top. In Afia, 
| Where there are ſeveral ſpecics of large grapes 
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diſpoſe the vines on raiſed works of lat- 
— bk form ſo many arbours, under 
which the natives enjoy a refreſhing ſhade : 
but none ſeem better acquainted with the ma- 
n nt of the II the method of con- 
ducting the ſs of a vintage, than th 
are 1 provinces of — — 
thoſe of Champagne and Burgundy. 


When the grapes are ripe, thoſe who are 
curious in their wines make three different ga- 
therings, firſt chuſing the bunches that are moſt 
ripe, and have the feweſt but fineſt grapes; 
and they take care to pick off all rotten or 
ſcorched berries, together with ſuch as have 
been pierced by inſets. In the ſecond gather- 
ing they pick off the large thick cluſters, that 
are not quite ſo ripe as the others; and laftly, 
thaſe that are green, withered, or rotten. 
Each of theſe gatherings are preſſed ſeparately, 
and _ _— there muſt be in the wine 
may be eaſily hended. The in- 
tended for adder — are ed 1 
after they are gathered; but thoſe for red 
wine are not preſſed till they have been trod- 
den, or ſqueezed between the hands, and the 
kins and pulp have ſtood together in the vat, 
to acquire the requiſite tincture. And here it 
may be worth obſerving, that all white wine 
is not made from white grapes ; but the very 
beſt and whiteſt wine, even that of Champagne, 
which has the complexion of cryſtal, is pro- 
duced by the blackeſt grapes. The wine of 
theſe grapes, if not bruiſed, nor heated - 
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by experience, that the com- 
thoſe wines is paler or deeper, ac- 
the juice of the ſkins is intermixed 
of the pulp in a leſſer or greater 
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into veſſels, is ſuffered to fer- 
air for _ a are more 
according to the ri of the grapes, 
temperature of 2 Then the 
veſſels are gently ſtopped, ſo as to let the moſt 

irituous particles of the wine fly off for ſome 
time, after which it is lodged for the winter in 
an upper cellar, from whence it is removed into 
lower vaults, as ſoon as the hot weather re- 
turns. 


; 
5 
F 
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Next to the vines of France, the olive-tree 
is the moſt important vegetable of that kin 
dom, as it yields an oil of almoſt univerſal 
in food, medicine and manufactures; and ar- 
rives at ſuch perfection in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France, particularly in Provence, 
that the olive - oil of that country is, by ſome 


perſons, preferred to the oil of Spain, Italy. 
or 
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ous ; the corals conſiſts of a 
tube is cylindric, and of the 
cup; the limb is plain, and divi 
parts, of a ſemi-oval figure; the 
two, oppoſite, oval ſhaped, ſhort, filaments 
the antherz are ere ; the piſtil is a roundiſh 


4 


f 
er 


fruit is a roundiſh, ſmooth drupe, contain- 


1 cell, in which i al, 
— — in which is an oval, oblong, 


Of the olea, Linnæus diſtinguiſhes no more 
than two ſpecies. 1. Olea, with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, or the European olive. 2. Olea, with 
oval leaves, or the African olive. The Afri- 
can. olive is a native of the Cape of Good- 
—_ and is too tender to live in the open air 
in 
in the 


; the European olive grows naturally 
parts of Europe, and has ſe- 


The olives, whilſt the tree, are ex- 
ceeding bitter, but this bitterneſs is corrected 
by the method of curing ſuch as are preſerved 
for eating. Thoſe intended for this uſe are 

gathered 


1841 
gathered long before the olives are fit to yield 


laid to ſteep, for ſome days, in 
freſh water ; after which they are into 2 
lye made of aſhes and lime, and then re. 
moved into a liquor of water and ſalt, with 
which they are put up into little barrels, for 
exportation. To give them a fine flavour, an 
eſſence, compoſed of cloves, cinnamon, co- 
riander, fennel, and other aromatics, is thrown 
over them: but this compoſition is a ſecret con- 
fined to the dealers in ohves, and in this com» 


poſition conſiſts all the difficulty of the prepa- 
ration, 


FOSSILS. 


PT HOUGH France is not remarkable for 

any peculiar mineral, yet it abounds with 
quarries of excellent matble, and produces 
mines of iron, copper and lead. 


There are even ſome gold and filver mines 
in this country : near Alet, a village at the 
foot of the Pyrenean mountains, it is ſaid that 
there was a gold mine wrought by the Ro- 
mans; and in ſome ſtreams near this place, 
that ifſue from the Pyrenean mountains, are 
{till found grains of gold and filver. Some of 
theſe mines, however, having been tried in 
1672, were found not to anſwer the expence 
of working, fince which time all e 


upon them have been laid aſide in France. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


THE principal mountains of France are 

the Alps, waich divide it from Italy, and 
of which mention will be made among the ca- 
rioſities of Italy; and the Pyrenean mountains, 
which ſeparate it from Spain. The Pyrencan 
mountain, called alſo che Pyrenees, are the 
molt celebrated mountains in Europe, except 
the Alps. They reach from the Mediter- 
rancan ſea, near Perpignan, on the eaſt, to 
the Bay of Biſcay, on the Atlantic ocean, not 
far from Bayonne, on the weſt; being up- 
wards of 212 miles in length, and their greateſt 
breadth being about 120 miles. Different * 


*® Fhe origin of mountains is variouſly aſſigned 
philoſophers: Some will have them coeval 
witli the world, and created along with :t ; others, 
whom is Dr. Burnet, will have them to 

take their rite from the deluge; urging, that the 
extreme i: regularity and diſorder, vihble in them, 
plainly ſhew they do not come immediately out 
of the hand of the Creator, hut are the wreck3 of 
the old world, broken into the abyſs. Others 
again allege from hiſtory, that the roots of many 
hills being eaten away, the hills themſelves have 
ſubſide:i aud ſunk into plains, whence they con- 
clude that where the corruption is natural, the 
generation is fo too. It apperrs certain to many, 
that ſome mountains muſt have bean gene, ated 
22 and have grown up, in proc s f time, 
om the ten- ſhells aud other ua i: e exurie fund 
Vo I. Iv. a Q m 
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of the Pyrencan mountains are diſtinguiſhed 
by different names. Some travellers have 
thought 


in many of them; which, they ſuppoſe, may be 
accon::te for from a violent wind blowing the 
ſand, &c. into kvge heaps, which are afterwards 
formed into a mats by the rain, &c. The origin 
of mountain, in the opinion of Mr. Ray, ſeems 
to have been trom exploſions, by means of fub. 
terrancous fucs; and, he thinks it very probable, 
that they have vaſt hollows beneath them; and 
that this might have been t; means wid at the 
creation, to make the dry land apyea , he thinks no 
way diifonant to reaſon, ſince tory proves that 
fires have raged in ſubterraneous caverns under 
the ſeas ; an there is no natural impoſſibility in 
fixe's ſubſiſting in ſuch caverns, even when the 
earth was all over covered with water, as at the 
firſt creation. 

Nlountains appear to many, defects and blemiſhes 
in the earth; but they are truly of the utmoſt uſe 
and veceſſity to the well-being both of man and 
other animals. They ſerve as ſcreens to keep off 
the cold and nipping blaſts of the northern and 
eaſtern winds ; they ſerve for the production of 
a great number of vegetables and minerals, which 
are not found in any other foil ; the long ridges 
and ch ins of lofty and topping mountains being 
yenerally found to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to 
ſtap th evagation of the vapours towards the poles, 
without which they would ail run from the hat 
countri”e, and leave them deſtitute of rain. Mr. 
Ray »dds, that they condenſe theſe vapours, like 
alumbic bende, into clouds, and fo, by a kind of 
external ditciflation, give origin to ſprings and n- 
ves; and, by amailing, cooli:g, and conſtipating 
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thought them as high as the Alps, but the 


paſſages over them are not 10 Gift: cult. 
The 


them, turn them into rain, and by that means 
render the fervid region of the tor zone habit- 
able. He farther adds, that many creatures cau- 
not live but in particular fituations, and even the 
tops of the higheſt and the coldeſt mountains are 
the only places where tome creatures, as well birds 


as quadrupeds, w:ll live; of this kind are the 


ibex and chamoiſe among beaſts, and the la gopus 
among birds. 

Kircher endeavours to prove, that the chains of 
mountains, which run in ftraight ridges along 
whole countries, are annular, and reach abto- 
lutely round the globe of the earth, encompaſſing 
it trom north to ſouth, and thence to the north 
again, and in the fame manner from eaſt to weit, 
and from thence to the eaſt again; their courſe 
only diſappearing, by the wiſe providence of na- 
ture, in the bottoms of the fea, that the immenſe 
body of waters treatured there, might have ns mo- 
tion free and unimpeded in is channel, but ap- 
pearing again in the {ame line, in every the ſmalleſt 
itand that ſhews itſelf in the way of their ſtrait 
courſe, from the country where the laſt link of 
the chain was ſeen, to that where their firſt link 
appears again. He ſays that theſe volt hills of 
earth and ſtone, ſerve not only to ſtrengthen and 
ſupport the fabric of this vait globe of earth, but 
tney have another very great uſe, not only to man, 
but to all animals, and even vegetables ; which 
is, that they are the ſtore-houſes where the grand 
reſervoirs of freſh water, fo neceſſary to all life, 
are treaſured up, and from whence it is eaſily 
poured down upon the lower parts of the globe. 

_ | He 
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The moſt remarkable mountain in the world 
in ih: pe, is that called the Needle mountain, 
or 


He obſerves, that the diſpoſitio ds of mountains on 
the ſurface of the globe, ſeem more regular than 
is generally ſcppoſed, by thoſe who fee but a few 
of them in particular countries, at a time. He 
inſiſts, that thev are diſpoſed in rarges, or chains, 
reaching to vaſt extents; and in ſome from pole 
to pole. One grand chain of mountains reaches 
from Ic-land t: rough Great Britain and Germa- 
ny, with a ſtraight courte to the Alps, which are 
a ſert of vaſt knot in this chain, more cloſely diſ- 
poſed, und more eminent than the reſt. eſe 
are luccecded i the ſame ſeries by the Appenines, 
Which run through the whole cf Italy, in the 
manner of the ſpine of the back of animals, and 
are continued on, in the ſame ſeries, by thoſe of 
Sicily; and from theſe the ſame chain is carried 


on through Africa, and continues in, what are 


called the Mount:.ins of the Moon, From hence 
another vaſt knot, or link of this extenſive chain 
is carried on to the utmoſt part of Africa, and 
terminates, as to our view, at the Cape of Good 
Hope: and there is no reaſon to doubt but that 
the chain is conti ned in the oppefite land, and 
ſo en to the utmoſt limits of he ſonthern pole. 
From hence the ſame ſerics makes its way again, 
and, beginning an- w as it were from the fouth 
pole, is carried on through the little known ſouthem 
regions to the Magellanic Streights. Here the fa- 
mous Andes mountains of South America t. ke it 
up, and along this vaſt tract it is carried throngh 
this part of the new world into North America, 
ard thence to the northern pole again, terminating 
where it began, or joining the ether part wor 

ch. in 
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or "the Inacceſſible Mountain, in Dauphine. 
This is a vaſt hill, placed as it were bottom 
= 


ch1in where we taok up the beginning of the ac- 
count; fo that the whole ſeries making a vaſt 
belt, or circle, round the globe, has no 5eginning 
nor end, but in our imagination, or in our ig- 
norance of the parts of the world through which 
it is carried in the fame regularity, as in thoſe 
countries whither commerce has led us, and where 
* ſhewn them. 

other vaſt chain of mountains running with 
the fame regularity, and in the ſame manner form- 
ing a belt round the globe of the earth, cuts this 
at right angles, and is continued in its courſe, 
This goes through Tartary, from a beginning far 
beyond our reſearches, up behind that vaſt coun- 
try, and continuing itſelf through the middle of 
Scythia, forms a ſeries that ars in the Eaſt 
Indies, running along the middle of that vaſt re- 
ion to Cape Comorin : here the chain dips into the 
3 but if its courſe is exactly marked, it will 

he found to be continued in the ſame rout throu 

the iſland of Ceylon; hence it is carried un 
water to its oppoſite point on the limits ef the 
earth, and hence, through ſeas and lands not yet 
known to us, is carried on to the place in the 
back of Tartary, and from which we have begun the 
account. We have but very ſinall proofs indeed 
of its continuation through a vaſt tract of this its 
courſe ; but we are to accuſe for this defe& not 
nature in her diſpoſal, but our own 1gnoranceg 


| whatever little we do know plainly pointing 2 


that the chain is, continued in the ſame 
manner as the other, and placed exactly at right 
Wgles with it. 
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upwards, or ſet on its ſummit on the earth, 
with its broad baſe elevated in the air; it is 
bet about a thouſand paces in circumference 
at the bottom, and is above two thouſand at 
the top. On the center of the plain, at the 
top, there ſtands another ſmall and very nar- 
row, but very high hill. It obtained the | Þ 
name of the Needle as it got the other, by is | d 
being ſuppoſed impracticable to the aſcent of | P 


any one, by reaſon of its projecting ſo greatly 


As the continual flux and reflux of that vaſt 
body of ſeas from the eaſt weſtward, might by its 
force do ſome miſchief to the compages of the 
earth, provident nature hes contrived, for the 
ſtrengthening the great frame of this globe, cer- 
tain ay ov chains — belts of mountains, which | 
are ſo diſpoſed as to ngthen and k her 
the whole machine, in — ſtron 2 
manner. One ſeries of theſe runs directly from 
the eaſt weſtward, from the utmoſt limits of the 
Chineſe empire, through that whole vaſt country, 
and where theſe are ſtopped by the boundaries of 
that country, they are continued through the weſt 
of Scythia, India, and the Caſpian Sea, Armenia, 
Aſa Minor, Macedonia, and to the Rhætian 
Mountains, which carry on the chain to the moun- 
tains of Narbon, Gaul, and theſe to the Pyre- 
neans ; and theſe are carried on weſtward in the 
ſame direct chain, ſo far as we are able to trace 
them, and apparently run on toward the point 
from which the account began, ſo as to form 

nas regular a circle as the others, were every 
link of it expoſed to our fight, by cur knowledge 
of the r gicns thr weh which it paſſes, and many 
of which are yet left to future diſcoveries. | 


out- 
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outwards. Some hardy perſons however once 
ventured to climb it, and found at the top a 
number of the chamoiſe, animals by no mears 
qualified for climbing, and which, doubtleſs, 
had never either aſcended or deſcended the 
mountain, and which mutt be ſuppoſed to have 
bred there for many „though it be very 
difficult to account for their firſt getting to the 
place. Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1700. 
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CAVERNS, MEDICINAL SPRINGS, 


and ether SINGULAR SPRINGS 
LAKES. | 


HE moſt remarkable cavern in France, 

appears to be that fituated on the road 
between Grenoble and Ly ons, in- Dauphine, 
and called gfe Grotto of our Lady de ba 
Baume. The entrance, which is about ſixty 
fathoms broad, c:rhfts of a cave, which de- 
creaſes by degrecs, and at laſt opens upon 
a vaſt ſubterrancous ſtream of water, of which 
we have the following account from Mezeray, 
the French hiſtorian. King Francis the Firſt, 
being a prince very deſirous of inveſtigating 
natural c bjects of curioſity, had a mind to be 
acqua lied with the particulars of this ſubter. 
rancous river; for which purpoſe he ordered a 
flat- bottomed veſſel to be built in the entrance 
leading to the u ater: On each fide of the veſ- 
{cl were faſtened ſeveral boards, on which were 
placed a great many lighred torches. Being 
thus equipped, and provided with matc' es, 
ſteel, flints, and very able watermen, the King 
and his attendants embarked. After having 
rowed, for ſome time, upon this body of wa- 
ter, they ditcovered its breadth to be about 
half a league; and having advanced near two 
leagues from the entrar ce. they heard a horrid 


noite, which became ſtill the more frightful as 


they approached it. And now perceiving that 
the current of the water ran with accelerated 
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velocicy, they apprehend that it was 
ſwallowed mto 1 2 not far diſtant ; 
wherefore, having looſened one of the boards, 
with the torches on it, which was fixed to the 
fide of the veſſel, they ſet it adrift, when it 
was carried away with vaſt rapidity, and ſoon 
over-iet or ſwallowed up; at which the adven- 
turers were ſo alarmed, that they made the beſt 
of their way back to the entrance of the ca- 
vern. 


The diſtrit of Bigorre is famous 8 its ys 
ſprings, to which there is a 
people in ſpring and autumn. Ch he city * 
neighbourhood of Bagneres, in 2 == 


there are ſeveral of theſe fp 

by their different degrees of E. The = 
of Bagneres is fituated on the bank of the rĩi- 
ver Adour, in a valley called Campan. It 
was celebrated among the antient Romans for 
its barhs, and was thence called by the name 


of Vicus ayquenſis. 


Barege, a vill 


Bagneres, at the 


about nine leagues from 


of the Pyrenean Moun- 


| tains, in the ſame diſtrict of Bigorre, is alſo 


famous for its hot baths, which are four in 
number, and are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
fercnt heat of their waters. The hotteſt is 
called the bath, and conſis of two 
ſprings of clear water, which ſmells like ſea- 
ooze, and almoſt inſtantly turns filver and cop- 

black. The water of another of theſe 

s appears to be of the fame nature _ 


1940 

that of the great bath, though not quite ſo 
hot, becauſe the pipe, through which it is 
carried into the common reſervoir, is longer 
than that through which che water of the great 
bath runs; the water of a thiid of theſe baths 
is leſs hot ſtill; and that of the fourth, called 
the round bath, is but luke-warm, occaſioned 
by a conſiderable mixture of water from ſome 
neighbouring cold fprings. Theſe waters are 
found ſerviceable in moit diſorders, for which 
hot bathing is preſcribed : but they are rec- 
koned eminently uleful againſt arthritic and 
rheumatic pains. 


The province of Bourbonnais is famous for 
its medicinal waters, particularly Moulins, the 
capital of the province; Vichi, about ten leagues 
from Moulins; and Bourbon I Archambaud, 
five leagues from the ſame place : the waters of 
Bourbon I Archambaud have been of late much 
frequen:ed, being found of great efficacy in 
nervous and arthritic complaints: they are ſo 
highly impregnated with bitumen and alkaline 


ſalts , that they will ferment with acids, and 


turn ſpirit of violets green. , 
n 


* The diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtic of an alkali 
is, that it will excite a fermentation when mixed 
with acids. Alkalies, or alkaline ſubſtances, are 
therefore of various and widely different kinds; 
ſome are earthy, as quicklime, marble, and ſcaled 
earths ; others are metalline, as gold, filver and 
tin; and others of animal origin, as ſhells, be- 


zoars, and other ſubſtances ; and laſtly, all the 
ſtrong 
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In Burgundy there are ſeveral famous mine- 
r:] ſprings ; oue of which is at Apoigny, near 
Segnelay ; the water is remarkably cold, and 
has a 2 talte and ſmell. At Pre- 
meau ncar Nuis, is another of theſe ſprings, 
the water of which is luke-warm ard inſipid. 
And a third is on the fide of a hill at — — 
Lanci, a city of Autunois ; the water of this 
ſpring is remarkably hot, ard is found to be 
impregnated with marine falt and ſulphur. 


Near Aigue-Perſa, a city in Lower Auverg- 
ne, is a ſpring, the water of which is laid ro 
be inſtantly fatal to every animal that drink; 
of it. It is in a conftant ſtate of ebullition and 
efferveſcence, and yet is very cold and inſi pid. 


At Peraul, near Montpelier in Languedoc, 
is a ſpring, which is in a conſtant ſtate of ebu- 
lition, heaving and boiling up in ſmall bubbles. 
This extraordinary phænomenon is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from ſubterraneous air, iſſuing — 
certain ſpiracles in the fountain; for it is 
ſerved, that upon digging near it, if water is 


ſtrong ſubmarine plants. Alkalies are either fixed, 
as ſalt of tartar and oil of tartar per deliquium, 
or volatile, as ſpirits of hartſhorn. The fixed 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the volatile, as the for- 
mer will give a red orange colour to a ſolution of 
quickſilver, by the ſpirit of nitre, whercas the lat- 
ter gives this ſolution a white milky colour ; but 
every alkaline tubſtance, whether fixed or volatile, 
being mixed with the juices of turnſule, roſes, or 
violets, preſently changes their natural colours to 
a Sreen. ; 


thrown 
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thrown upon the place newly dug, the like 
bubbling immediately enſues ; 1 2 2th tound, 
that a ſtream of air proceeds from ſeveral 
{mall ſpiracles near this fountain, ſo ſtrong, a 
to carry away ſuch flight bodies as c 
leaves, feathers or the like ſubſtances thrown 
in its way. 


iné is a piece of 
y burning ſpring 
r 
a wandering 


oper matter appears in 
Nel a conſtant Ke ; but 
there are conſiderable quantities of falt- 
etre in the neighbourhood, which ſome 
poſe to be the pabulum of the flame: it barns 
much briſker in winter than in ſummer, 
decreaſes gradually as the heat igcreaſes, till 
fome times it is totally extinguiſhed, though 
afterwards it rekindles of itſelf. It may 
lighted by any other flame, but this is always 
attended with ſome crackling nojie. 


There are ſome ver; conſiderable ſalt- water 
ſprings in different parts of France, of which, 
however, a particular dæſeription is the leis 
neceſſavy, as an account has been already gi- 
ven of the like iprinzs in ſeveral parts of 

England.“ The principal ialt-water ſprings in 
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France are in the city of Salins, in Franche 
Compete, which has evidently derived its name 
quality of its ſprings: the chief of 
TEN 
fifty feet long and thirty broad. In- 
is cave there is a deſcent by fixty fteps ; 
here the noiſe of the waters, and of the en- 
ines conſtantly at work in raiſing them, have 
ſurpriſing effect: the place is Nfuminated by 

; within the ſpace of five yards are fix 
ſprings of ſalt, and two of freſh water guſh- 
i of the fame rock; to prevent the falt 
waters mixing together there are dif- 
channels cut for conducting them into 


| different wells or baſons. From this vault 


there is a paſſage into others, in one of which 


is a large baſon, where the waters of the ſalt 


ſprings are collected. From the ſeveral! baſons 


in the different vaults, the water is raiſed by 


2a variety of engines; the freſh water is con- 
into a river that runs cloſe to the water- 
works, and the ſalt-water into large reſer- 


drawn off into ſmaller baſons, which ſurround 
the places where it is boiled into ſalt. For 
the ſe of boiling the ſalt, here are ſeye- 
ral „ over which are fixed huge iron 
pans, or boilers, of twenty-cight feet diameter, 
— only — 22 ; we 4 W 
een forty and fifty hogſheads. very 

ſt ong fire being made underneath, is gradually 
flackened, till the water, having boiled about 
Vor. IV. R twelve 


11881 
twelve hours, evaporates, and leaves the ſalt 
at the bottom ot the pan, almoſt perfectly 
dry. The workmen then. with a fort of rake 
take off the ſurface or uppermoſt part of the 
falt, which is the mott valuable, as being the 
white and ſtrongeſt: the reſt is formed into 
_ or loaves, which when dried are fit tor 


Theſe works are all ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
wall, flanked with towers, and crow ned with 
2 t, in the manner of a fortification. 
Round the inſide of the wall are various build- 
ings or offices, ſome of which contain the 
engines which raiſe the waters, others the fur. 
naces and ketties; ſome ſerve as warehouſes 
for the ſalt, and others for the materials uſed 
in boiling it: the whole ſpace incloſed within 
= walls being about goo yards long, and 300 

oad. 


Tt iʒ obſerved of theſe ſprings, that there 
is more ſalt extracted from the water of ſome 
of them, than the ſame quantity of the water 
of others will yield, nor does the ſame quanti- 
ty of the water of the ſame ſpring always 
produce the like quantity of ſalt: for they 
yield more ſalt in wet than in dry weather; 
whereas the very reverſe is obſerved of our 
ſalt ſprings in Cheſhi e. which produce more 
ſalt from the ſame quautity of brine, in dry 
than in wet weather. 
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In order to Ciſcorer the different degrees of 
ſaltneſs of the ſeveral ſprings, and at different 
times of the ſame ſpring, the workmen here 
make uſe of a tube, ſomewhat more than an 
inch Ciameter, and about eight iaches long, 
which, being filled with ſalt water, has a piece 
of wood adapted to the bottom of it, in which 
is ſome mercury to keep it upright: this in- 
ſtrument finks more or leſs in the brine, in 
proportion as it is more or leſs impregnated 
with ſalt; it is marked with dix iſions, to point 
out the quantity of ſalt contained in a certain 
weight of water; ard they accordingly. take 
care to add ſuch a proportion of the ſtrongeſt 
water to the weakeſt, as may beſt aniwer the 
end of boiling : for if the water be too weak, 
that is, if a hundred pounds weight of it will 


not yield at leaſt eightcen or twenty pourds of 


ſalt, the profit will not anſwer the expence of 


' boiling it 


7-25 4 
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In a lake near St. Omers, in the province of 


| Artois, there are ſeveral floating iſlands, which 


are covered with verdure and tome trees, and 
are moved from one part of the lake to ano- 
ther, by means of poles and ropes : there are 
no houſes or inhabitants upon them, but the 
people in the neighbourhood frequently draw 
them cloſe to the ſhore, and drive their cattle 
on them to feed upon the graſs, which they 
they yield in great abundance: the trees vpon 
theſe iſlands are always kept low, leſt, in ftorms 
of wind, the iſlands ſhould be driven with too 

R 2 much 
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much violence againſt the ſhore, and beat to 
pieces. 


A rivulet, called Tiretaine, which runs 
the city of Clermont, in Upper Auvergne, is 
Rrongly impregnated wich a r 
ty, t the ſurface of the ſtream near this city 
is ſaid to have petrified into a perfect rock, 
which, by the conſtant acceſſion of new matter, 
was become a ſtone bridge, IO feet 
long, and twenty-four feet broad, that is was 
forced to be cut through, left it ſhould at laſt 
have ſtopt up the current of the rivulet. 


Near Iffoire, in the ſame diſtri, is a lake, 
into whith if a ſtone or any ſuch matter u 
thrown, it is ſaid, a thick va rifes imme- 
diately round the place, which ſoon afterwards 
diſſolves into rain. 


When the tide flows in from the ſea into the 
river Garonne, two different levels appear on 
the ſurface of the water; the level which is to- 
ward the ſea being ſome feet higher than that 
which is towards the ſpring; and thu> ad- 
vancing like a roller crol: the river. Some of 
the 2ntient poets have mentioned this phz- 
nomenon, particularly, Sidonius Apollinans, 
Carm. vii. v. 303, fays, 


— Aua pulſus ab e 
22 refruum ſpargit per culta Garumnam 


c:rrente mari. 


And in Carm. xxii. v. 105. the ſame t 
adds, a * 
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fummotus /unaribus incrementss, 
bye Garumua ſuos in dirſa vecallegit eftus 
ræcipiti fluftu raptim redit, atque videtur 
I fentem, jam non ref, ſed defluns ire. 


The river Rhone, about four from 
Geneva, is ſwallowed up in the cleft of a rock, 
which is a quarter of a league long, confider- 
ably broad, and between twenty and thirty 
— deep. wt op cleft, yr yn 

2 s a very thi 5 uc 
222 of the — 1 the bottom 
and fides of the rock into which the river 
runs with incredible rapidity and noiſe; and 
from this abyſs it ſprings up a- new not far off 
at the bridge of Arlou. 


e 
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An Hiſtorical Account of the moſt remarkable Earth. 
guakes, Inundaticns, Fires, and other public 
Calamities, which, at different times, have 
v ſited the Inhabitants of France. 


IN March, 1696, there was ſo great an over- 
flow or inundation of waters in France, 

eſpecially of the river Seine, that Paris and 

the iſle of France feared a ſecond deluge. 


In 1751, after many earthquakes had hap- 
pened in Tuſcany and Lombardy, which al- 
moſt wholly ruined the city of Ferrara, there 
followed moſt furious floods of water in ſeve- 
ral countries. The Rhone quite drowned the 
Suburbs de la Guillotiere at Lyons, and its 
ſtreams, by their rapid violence, having torn 
away a rock from the mountain, near the 
chops of the ſluice, made a bank agaioſt 
themſelves, which ſtopt their paſſage, and for- 
+ ced them to flow back againlt the uſual cur- 
rent, ſo that the mills along that river had 
their wheels turned the contrary way. 


Two great Judgments, a famine and 4 
\— my rormented France in the year 1373. 
here likewiſe reigned a frantic paſſion, or 
phrenzy, unknown in the foregoing ages. 
uc! 
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Such as were tainted with it, being for the 
' moſt part the ſcum of the people, ſtripe them- 
ſelves ſtark naked, placed a garland of flowers 
upon their heads, and taking hands with one 
another, went into the ſtreets and churches, 
dancing, ſinging, and running round with ſuch 
c violence, that they fell down for want of 
e breath. This agitation made them ſwell fo 
prodigioufly, that they would have burſt, had 
not great pains and care been taken to ſwathe 
- them with bands about their bellies immedi- 
® ately : ſuch as looked on them too attentively, 
d were often infected with the ſame diltemper. 
Some believed it an operation of the devil, 
and that exorciſms much contributed to the 
- | cure of it. The vulgar named it, The Dance 
- | of St. Fobn. 
e 


- In the year 1414, a ſtrange rheum, called 
e | the Coqueluke, tormented all forts of people 
ts during the months of February and March, 


n and made them ſo very hoaile, that the bar, 
le the pulpiis and the colleges became all dumb. 
> It cauſed the death of moft cf the old people 
2 who were affected with it. 


d In 1510, an epideruc l diſeaſe ſpread itſelf 

| orerall France, which they alſo named Coque- 
luke, becauſe it clouded the whole head with 
A a drowſy, yet painful heavineſs : it cauſed 
;. likewiſe great pain in the ſtomach, the reins, 
Dr and calves of the legs, with a burning fever, 
<, attended with a dangerous delirium, and 
h | a diſ- 


204 
a diſguſt of all ſorts of food. Few people 


— it, and a great many died 
it. 


From the end of the year 1528, to the 
beginning of the year 1534, the wrath of 
heaven was ſo great agai rance, tha: there 
was a perpetual regularity in the feauon:, of 
to ſpeak truth, — — uſurpe the place 
of the other three; ſo that in the ſpace of hve 
years there had not been two days froſt to- 
gether. Theſe tedious heats, enervated, as it 
were, and decayed nature, making her im- 
potent. She brought nothing to maturity. 
The trees put forth their bloſioms immet:ate- 
ly y their fruit; corn did not multiply in 
the fields, and for want of winter, there were 
ſuch multitudes of vermin 7 in ects that fed 
upon it at its firſt tender ting up. that 
the harveſt yielded rot — for — . 
the next ſeaſon for ſowing. This —_ 
cauſed a general tamine, then came a iſe 
which they named 1 after that, 
a dreadful plague, ſo that the'e three deſtroy- 
ed above a fourth of the people. 


In 1572, a very ſtrange and odd kin? cf 
malady broke out in France; for at every 
tenth year, it dill doubled i violence, caußng 
moſt horrible contorſion-, and diſlocating 
every joint, till the yea 1600, when it began 
to be leſs 4 and leis crrel and tor- 


znenting than befcre, It was called the bi- 
lious 


12051 
lions evil, or cholic of Poitou, becauſe it 
reigned chiefly in that country. 

In May, 1720, the pla broke out at 
Marſeilles, and raged with very great vio- 
lence till the 20th of December, in the ſame 
year. 
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SECT. IV. 


An Account of the moſt celebrated Inventions, Diſ- 
coveries, fc. of the Inhabitants of France. 


AT the head cf the philoſophers of this 
country, appears Rene Des Cartes, the 
noble founder of a ſyſtem called from him, 
The Cartefran Philoſophy. I his illuſtrious man 
was a native of Britanny, and born in 15g6. 
He may be ſaid to have immediately — * 
ed the great Lord Bacon, and, like that amaz- 
ing genius, — all the neceſſary qualifi- 
cations for changing the face of 7 
and deſtroying the abſurd opinions the 
ſchools, which ailed in his time. We are 
informed upon his monument, in the church 
of St. Genevieve at Paris, that, having maſ- 
tered all the learning of the ſchools, which 
2 ſhort of his expectation, he betook 
imſelf to the army in Germany and Hungary, 
and there ſpent his vacant hours in comparin 
the myſteries and phznomena of nature, wit 
the laws of mathematics, daring to hope that 
theſe might unlock the other. At length, 
uitting all other purſuits, he retired to a lit- 
* village near Egmond in Holland, where, 
ſpending 25 years in continual ſtudy, he ef- 
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ſected his purpoſe ®. Des Cartes may be con- 
ſidered both as a geometrician and philoſo- 
pher. Algebra, which was principally in- 
vented by the Italians, and improved by Vieta, 
and Harriot, made great progreſs in the hands 
of Des Cartes. One of his moſt conſiderable 
improvements was the doctrine of indefinite, 

or 


* The philoſophy of Des Cartes is founded on 
the two following principles; the one metaphytical, 
the other phyſical : the metaphyſical one is, I 
think, theref re I am? the phyſical principle is, 
that nmibizg exiſts but ſe.b/lance. Sub tance he 
makes of two kinds; the one a fubit nce that 
thinks, the other a ſubſtance extended ; whence 
actual thought and actual extenſion are the eſſence 
of fubſtance. The firſt of theſe -rticles is re- 
futed by Mr. Locke, who ſhews, that thinking is 
not eſſential to the ſoul, or that its eſſence does 
not conſiſt in thought: the other is confuted from 
the principles of the Newtonian philoſo1y. The 
eſſence of matter being thus fixed in extenſion, 
the Carteſians conclude, that there is no v cuum, 
nor any poſſibility thereof in nature, but that the 
world is abſolutely full: mere ſpace is precluded 
by this principle, in regard, extenſion being im- 
plied in the idea of ſpace, matter is ſo too. Upon 
theſe principles, the Carteſians explain mechani- 
cally, and according to the laws of motion, how 
t''e world was formed, and whence the preſent 
appearonces of nature do riſe. They ſuppoſe, that 
n ::tter was created of an indefinite extenſion, and 
divided int» lictle ſquare maſſes, full of angles; 
t-:t the Creator impreſſed two motions on this 
r er; one whereby chch part revoived round 
us center, another whereby an aff.mbl-ge, or ſy- 

ſcm, 
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or indeterminate quantities, a moſt ingeniousand 
ſubtle invention, which has been fince ſucceſa- 
fully employed in many inquiries ; but what 
moſtly contributed to render the name of this 

at man immortal, was his application of 
algebra to geometry, which is one of the mat 
happy and Jublime inventions ever conceived, 


turned round a common center: whence 
aroſe as many different vortices as there were dif- 
ferent maſſes of matter, thus moving round com- 
mon centers. The conſequences of this h 
theſis, according to the Carteſians, will be, 
the ports of matter in each vortex could not re- 
volve among each other, without having their 
angles gradually broken, and that this continual 
Wen ion of parts and angles produced three ele- 
ments; the firſt, an infinitely fine duſt, formed 
of the angles broken off ; the ſecond, the ſpheres 
remaining, after all the angular irregularities am 
thus removed: ih:ſe two make the matter of Des 
Cartes's firſt and ſecond element; and thoſe 
ticles not yet rendered ſmooth and ſpherical, 
which ſtill retain ſome of their angles, make the 
third element. Now, according to the laws af 
motion, the ſubtileſt element muſt take up the 
center of each ſyſtem, being that which conſtitutes 
the ſun, the fixed ftars above, and the fire below; 
the ſecond element, compoſed of ſpheres, makes 
the atmoſphere, and all the matter between the 
earth and the fixed ſtars, in ſuch a manner as 
that the largeſt ſpheres are always next the cir- 
eumferenee of the vortex or ſyſtem, and the 
ſmalleſt next its center; the third element, or 
the hooked particles, is the matter that compoſes 
the earth, all terreſtrial bodies, camets, ſpots 18 
the ſun, &c. | | — 
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and will always ſerve as a clue to lead through 
te deepeſt reſearches, not only of the higher 

— * of all che mathematical 


As a philoſop 
equally great, though not 
Geometry, which muſt, by 
object, be continually advancing towards | 
ſection, could not fail of making a confder- 
able progreſs in ſach a maſterly hand ; and in- 
| deed the improvements it received were mani- 
| feſt to all the world. The ſtate of kilofophy 

at that time was but very imperfeQ; there 
was a neceſſity for inning every part of it 
| anew ; and perhaps the merit of beginning a 
ſcience is more than im it. Cartes 
indeed opened the road to ſcience, but did 
not purſue it himſelf, ſo far as is 
| imagined by his followers ; ; th the ſciences 
| are more indebted to him than his adverſaries 
allow : his method alone was ſufficient to ren- 
der his name immortal men of ſcience. 
His cs were the moſt u and beauti- 
ful appli of to natural 
— 2 ever before that 
time: in all his works, not even excepting 
| thoſe which are hardly read at preſent, the 
maſterly hand of an inventor is conſpicuous ; 
and to judge impartiall of his vortices, which 


doarine is now become —_ 
| muſt he allowed, that ſcarce any th * 
| at that time could have been in - The 


; aſtronomical obſervations, which have ſince a- 
| gn them, were then either imperſett, or 
— Nothing was more 

2 A natural 
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natural than to ſuppoſe the were carried 
round their orbits by a fluid; and the doctrine 
was attended with this fingular advantage, 
that the centrifugal force of the vortex itlelf 
accounted for. the gravitation of bodies ; and 
perhaps this — theory of gravitation 
would not have been given up by the philo- 
ſophers, had they not been convinced of its 
abſurdity . the new * of central forces, 
and a ſet of experiments, which were not made 
till a long time after. The metaphyſics of 
Des Cartes, which were alſo as ingenicus and 
new as his philoſopl:y, had neariy the ſame 
fate; and now this great man. atter having 
once eſtabliſhed a new ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
has ſcarce one follower, who holds or afferts 
his principles. 


The perfection of the theory founded upon 
the obſervations of the immerſions and emer- 
ſions of Jupiter's ſatellites, and the praxis there- 
on, we owe wholly to M. Caſſini, a native of 
France. Several important diſcoveries in che- 
miitry, medicine, anatomy, and ſurgery, have 
been made by natives of the ſame kingdom; 
and there is no nation that has done more to- 
ward the perfection of ſyſtematic botany than 
the French. NMverius having ſtruck out the 
deſign of fixing the characters of plants in the 
flower, Tournefort purſued the hint, with great 
attention, induſlry, and truth. He — 4 
ſyſtem of botany on the different ſtructure 
and diſpoſition obſervable in the flowers, or, 
more ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the flow er 3 of 
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plants ; and carried botany to a higher degree 
of perfection than any of his predeceſlars : for 
he enriched it with numberleſs diſcoveries, ad- 
vanced it to a ſcience, gave it the air of ac- 
curacy, and ſmoothed all its difficulties : ac- 
cording to Tournefort's ſyſtem, all plants which 
are of the ſame figure and diſpoſition, are of the 
ſame genus; and the roots, the ſtulk-, and the 
leaves are not, on this occaſion, taken into 
conſideration. But when afterwards any par- 
ticular genus is to be divided into ſeveral ipe- 
cics, comprehended under it, the roots, the 
ſtalks, and the leaves are to be conſidered ; 
and thoſe plants which either differ in all thoſe 
three parts, or only in ſome of them, are lai to 
belong tn different ſpecies. As in all this, the 
—. deſign is not to follow or imitate na- 
ture, who in the production of vegetables does 
not ſeem to have been very ſolic:tuus about a 
22 but only to eflabliſh an arbitrary plan 
r facilitating the knowledge of plants, the 
goodneſs of any method invented for this pur- 
poſe, cannot be ſo properly proved by philo- 
ſophical reaſonings, as by | a advantages it 
carries with it; its clearneſs and perfpicuity, 
and the delight and ſatie faction that may poſ- 
fib!y be found in it; and upon theſe principles 
the ſufficiency and perfection of Tourneſort's 
ſyſtem muſt be judged of. The diftribution of 
plants under their genera renders it more eaſy 
to name them: but as the memory would 
be very much burdened in retaining the names 
of all the genera, which in Tournetort's ſyſtem 
S 2 are 
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are fix hundred and fevemy-three, he reduces 
the genera to twenty-two claſſes. ® 


The 22 claſſes of Tournefort's ſyſtem of Bota - 
ny are thoſe following: 1. Plants with monope talom, 
campaniform, or bell- faſhioned flowers. 2. Thoſe 
with monopetalous, infundibuliform, or funnel. 
like flowers. 3. Plants with anomalous monope- 
talous f wers. 4. Plants with polypetalous 
bite flo ers. 5. Plants with polypetalous cru- 
citorm fl wers. 6. Plants with polypetalous ro- 
faceous flowers. 7. Plants with polyp-taluus, ro- 
faceous, and umbeilated flowers. $. Plants with 
— 4 or pink-like flowers. 9. Piants 
with liliaceous, or hilv-like flowers. 10. Plants 


with polypetalons papilionaceous flowers. 11. 


Plants with polypetalous anomalous flowers. 12. 
Plants with floſculous fl. wers. 13. Plants with 
ſemifloſculous flowers. 14. Plants with radiated 
flowers. 15. Plants with ſtamineous flowers. 16. 
Plants without flowers, but having viſible ſeeds. 
17. Plants with neither viſible fl.wers nor ſeeds. 
18. Trees with apetalous flowers. 19. 1'rces with 
apetalous amentaceous flowers. 20. Trees with 
monopetaluus flowers. 21. Trees with rofaccous 
flowers. 22. Trees with papilionaceous flowers. 
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Particular Deſcriftions of the W remrhat 
public Bmildings, and other [ingul.1r rod cf 
of Art, in the Kingom of France. 


CHURCHES. 


IT may be prope: to be tin ti ntl 
an account of the cu c of Neo oe, 
at Paris, not as the fine e tot k ol 
in France, bu: as the cachedral of the mee 
polis of the kingdom. lTr EG 
de Notre Dame, or our Lab) 104 its 
being dedicated to the Virgin Ma. t ſid 
to have been founded by Ning © ils, in 
the year 522. and finiſhed ©» his ect; 
and is an antient Gothic buildi v, rath <: itrong 
than magnificent. Ihe ſtrudtute 1» m 11m wt 
a croſs, with a ſmall ſpirc in he middle, and 
two lara ſquare towers at the weſt end, flat . : 
N. win galleries round them on the ontt:de. 
The ft:tues of twenty-eizht Kings of France 
are pl:--d in a row of niches on this front, 
though without order or beauty. The roof, 
which is very lofty, is ſupported by a hundred 


and twenty large pillars. The length of the 


church is about 396 feet, in breadth 144 fret, 
and its height 102 feet. Before the choir-gaics 
are two altars, one dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, aad the other to St. Dennis, 2 a 

ve 
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ſtatve of each of the two ſaints in Ine Italian 
marble In the choir, the: e are a great many 
f ne paintings, rich tapeſtry, and a vaſt profu- 
fon of gold and filver plate, for the ſervice of 
the altars. The high altar is compoled of the 
fineſt Egyptian marble ; and indeed the whole 
choir is beautifed in a very extraorCinary 
manner, as well in regard to the richneſs of 
the materials, as the excu!lency of the work- 
manſhip The iſles of th's church are lined 
with large hilorical Scripture paintings; and 
around them are no Icfs than forty-ſeven cha- 
pels, belonging to the nobility. 


The cathedral church of Rheims, in Cham- 
pagne, is a very fine building, in the Gothic” 
taſte ; the architecture is delicate, and the ga 
and portico are reckoned the moſt ſtately in 
the whole kingdom. In this church the French 
Kings are uſually crowned, and anointed by 
the 2:chbiſhop of Rheims, with conſecrated 
oil. preſerved in a ſmall veſſel, called Ja Cainte 
L£wiftoulie, or the Sacred Via, which it is pre- 
tended was trantmitted from heaven, at the 
inavorration of Cicvis the Firſt, and is depo- 
{:ted here in the abbey of St. Rhemi. 


The cathedr:1 church of Sens, in the ſame 
rovince, which is dedicated to St. Stephen, 
is a lirge and magnificent ſtructure, juſtly ad- 
n:ired for its ſtately front, adorned with two 
I: fry towers, and a great variety of fine figures; 
the inſide is reckoned one of the greateſt cu- 


rioſities of its kind in France, on account of 
its 
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its rich chapels, its many antient tombs; but 
particularly its high altar, at the foot of which 
is a table of ſolid gold, enriched with precious 
ſtones, repreſenting, in baſs relief, the four 
Evangeliits, and St. Stephen on his knees. 


The cathedral church of Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a 
vaſt and beautiful edifice, with three lofty 
towers, one of which has a tall wooden ſpire, 
covered with gilt le:d, which has a fine ct. 
Over the great gate is a triumphal arch, in ho- 
nour of King — the Fourth; and in one 
of the towers is a great bell, called G 
d'Amboiſe, which is thirteen feet high, and 
weighs upwards of forty thouſand pounds. 
The body of the church is ſupported with 
twenty-one pillars, and the choir 1s lined round 
with copper. Here are many magniß cent 
tombs of the antient dukes and archbiſhops of 
Normandy, together with a ſtately monument 
of John, Duke of Bedford, regent of France 
under Henry the Sixth of England t. 


The cathedra! church at Lyons, dedicated 
to St. John, is a ſumptuous and venerable fa- 
bric : the front of the high altar, which ſtands 
in the middle of the choir, was formerly adorned 
with a great number of fine images, moſt of 
which were defaced, during the civil wars that 
raged in France: but this church has been 
particularly famous for the aſtoniſhing mecha- 
mim of a clock, which is placed in an iſle 


+ See Vol. III. p. 100, & eq. 
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near the choir, and was invented in 1598, by 
Nicholas Lippe, a native of Bafil : it has been 
however repaired, and greatly improved by 
one Nouriſon, in 1661, and after that by one 
M. Servier. On the top of this machine is | 
the figure of a cock, which every third hour 
claps his wings, and crows thrice, whilſt a 
door on one fide, in a gallery under- 
neath, out of which ſteps forth a figure of the 
Virgin Mary ; and from a door on the 
fite fide an angel appears, who meets the Vir- 
gin and ſalutes her. At the ſame time a door 
opens above, from whence the figure of a 
dove, re ting the Holy Ghoſt, deſcends 
on the Virgin's head. After this the figures 
withdraw ; upon which, from another 0 
comes the repreſentation of a venerable old 
man, lifting up his hands, and bleſſing the 
congregation. The days of the week are re- 
pretented by ſeven figures, each of which takes 
ite place in a niche, on the morning of the day 
it is intended to repreſent, and continues there 
till midnight, waen it retreats, and is ſuc- 
cecded by another. This clock has an oval 
or elliptical plate, marked with the minutes of 
an hour, which are pointed to by a hand 
reaching the circumference, which extends and 
contracts irfelf during its revolution, fo as to 
ft the ſhorteſt as well as the longeſt diameter 
cv This i reckoned a fingular curiohty, 
and was th2 12vention of Mr. Servier. But it 
mult be obieeved that thi cleck has been, for 


ſour years, greatly cut of repair. 


END or V OL. IV. 


